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The Two Types of Philosophy of Religion 
By Paul Tillich 


N AN article entitled “Estrangement and Reconciliation in Modern Thought” 

I have distinguished two ways of approaching God, the way of overcoming 
estrangement and the way of meeting a stranger. On the first way man dis- 
covers himself when he discovers God; he discovers something that is identical 
with himself although it transcends him infinitely, something from which he is 
estranged, but from which he never has been and never can be separated. On 
the second way man meets a stranger when he meets God. The meeting is acci- 
dental. Essentially they do not belong to each other. They may become friends 
on a tentative and conjectural basis. But there is no certainty about the stranger 
man has met. He may disappear, and only probable statements can be made about 
his nature. 

The two ways symbolize the two possible types of philosophy of religion: 
the ontological type and the cosmological type. The way of overcoming es- 
trangement symbolizes the ontological method in the philosophy of religion. The 
way of meeting a stranger symbolizes the cosmological method. It is the purpose 
of this essay to show: (1) that the ontological method is basic for every phi- 
losophy of religion, (2) that the cosmological method without the ontological 
as its basis leads to a destructive cleavage between philosophy and religion, and 
(3) that on the basis of the ontological approach and with a dependent use of 
the cosmological way, philosophy of religion contributes to the reconciliation 
between religion and secular culture. These three points shall be discussed on 
the basis of extensive references to the classic expressions of the two types of 
philosophy of religion in the 13th century. 


I. The world historical problem 


In two developments Western humanity has overcome its age-old bondage 
under the “‘powers”, those half religious, half magical, half divine, half demonic, 
half superhuman, half subhuman, half abstract, half concrete, beings who are 
the genuine material of the mythos. These powers were conquered religiously by 
their subjection to one of them, the god of the prophets of Israel; his quality as 
the god of justice enabled him to become the universal God. The powers were 
conquered philosophically by their subjection to a principle more real than all 
of them; its quality as embracing all qualities enabled it to become the universal 
principle. In this process the “powers” lost their sacred character and with it 
their hold on the human consciousness. All holiness was transferred to the abso- 
lute God or the absolute principle. The gods disappeared and became servants of 
the absolute God, or appearances of the absolute principle. But the powers, al- 
though subjected and transformed, were not extinguished. They could and can 
return and establish a reign of superstition and fear; and even the absolute God 
can become one power beside others, perhaps the highest, but not the absolute. 
It is one of the tasks of the philosophy of religion to protect religion as well as 
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the scientific interpretation of reality against the return of the “powers” who 
threaten both at the same time. 

The problem created by the subjection of the powers to the absolute God 
and the absolute principle is “the problem of the two Absolutes”. How are they 
related to each other? The religious and the philosophical Absolute, Deus and 
esse cannot be unconnected! What is their connection from the point of view 
of being as well as of knowing? In the simple statement: “God és” the connec- 
tion is achieved; but the character of this connection is the problem in all 
problems of the philosophy of religion. The different answers given to this ques- 
tion are milestones on the road of Western religious consciousness; and this road 
is a road towards ever increasing loss of religious consciousness. Philosophy of 
religion, although not primarily responsible for this development, must ask 
itself whether, according to its principles this was an unavoidable development 
and whether a reversal is possible. 


Il. The Augustinian solution 


Augustine,.after he had experienced all the implications of ancient scepti- 
cism, gave a classical answer to the problem of the two Absolutes: They coin- 
cide in the nature of truth. Veritas is presupposed in every philosophical argu- 
ment; and veritas is God. You cannot deny truth as such because you could do 
it only in the name of truth, thus establishing truth. And if you establish truth 
you affirm God. “Where I have found the truth, there I have found my God, 
the truth itself”, Augustine says. The question of the two Ultimates is solved in 
such a way that the religious Ultimate is presupposed in every philosophical 
question, including the question of God. God is the presupposition of the ques- 
tion of God: This is the ontological solution of the problem of the philosophy of 
religion. God can never be reached if he is the object of a question, and not its 
basis. 

The Franciscan school of 13th century scholasticism, represented by Alex- 
ander of Hales, Bonaventura and Matthew of Aquasparta developed the Augus- 
tinian solution into a doctrine of the principles of theology, and maintained, in 
spite of some Aristotelian influences, the ontological type of the philosophy of 
religion. Their whole emphasis was on the immediacy of the knowledge of God. 
According to Bonaventura “‘God is most truly present to the very soul and im- 
mediately knowable”; he is knowable in himself without media as the one which 
is commorr to all, For he is the principle of knowledge, the first truth, in the 
light of which everything else is known, as Matthew says. As such he is the 
identity of subject and object. He is not subjected to doubt, which is possible 
only if subjectivity and objectivity are separated. Psychologically, of course, 
doubt is possible; but logically, the Absolute is affirmed by the very act of 
doubt, because it is implied in every statement about the relation between sub- 
ject and predicate. Ecce tibi est ipsa veritas. Amplectere illam. (Thine is truth 
itself; embrace it.) These ultimate principles and knowledge of them are inde- 
pendent of the changes and relativities of the individual mind; they are the 
unchangeable, eternal light, appearing in the logical and mathematical axioms 
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as well as in the first categories of thought. These principles are not created 
functions of our mind, but the presence of truth itself and therefore of God, in 
our mind. The Thomistic method of knowledge through sense perception and 
abstraction may be useful for scientific purposes, but it never can reach the 
Absolute. Anticipating the consequent development Matthew says about the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic approach: “For even if this method build the way of 
science, it utterly destroys the way of wisdom”. Wisdom, sapientia, is the 
knowledge of the principles, of truth itself. And this knowledge is either imme- 
diate or it is non-existent. It is distinguished from humana rationatio, human 
reasoning, as well as from scripturarum autoritas, the authority of the Holy 
Scripture. It is certitudo ex se ipsis, certainty out of the things themselves, with- 
out a medium. Perceiving and accepting the eternal truth are identical, as 
Alexander of Hales states. 

The truth which is presupposed in every question and in every doubt pre- 
cedes the cleavage into subject and object. Neither of them is an ultimate power. 
But they participate in the ultimate power above them, in Being itself, in 
primum esse. “Being is what first appears in the intellect” (Quod primum cadit 
in intellectu). And this Being (which is not @ being) is pure actuality and 
therefore divine. We always see it, but we do not always notice it; as we see 
everything in the light without always noticing the light as such. 

According to Augustine and his followers the verum ipsum is also the 
bonum ipsum because nothing which is less than the ultimate power of Being 
can be the ultimate power of good. No changeable or conditioned good can 
overcome the fear that it may be lost. Only in the Unchangeable can be found 
the prius of all goodness. In relation to esse ipsum no difference between the 
cognitive and the appetitive is possible, because a separation of the functions 
presupposes a separation of subject and object. 

The Augustinian tradition can rightly be called mystical, if mysticism is 
defined as the experience of the identity of subject and object in relation to 
Being itself. In terms of our ideas of stranger and estrangement Meister Eckart 
says: “There is between God and the soul neither strangeness nor remoteness, 
therefore the soul is not only equal with God but it is— the same that He is.” 
This is, of course, a paradoxical statement, as Eckart and all mystics knew; for 
in order to state the identity an element of non-identity must be presupposed. 
This proved to be the dynamic and critical point in the ontological approach. 

On this basis the ontological argument for the existence of God must be 
understood. It is neither an argument, nor does it deal with the existence of God, 
although it often has been expressed in this form. It is the rational description 
of the relation of our mind to Being as such.-Our mind implies principia per se 
nota which have immediate evidence whenever they are noticed, the transcen- 
dentalia, esse, verum, bonum. They constitute the Absolute in which the differ- 
ence between knowing and known is not actual. This Absolute as the principle 
of Being has absolute certainty. It is a necessary thought because it is the pre- 
supposition of all thought. “The divine substance is known in such a way that 
it cannot be thought not to be,” says Alexander of Hales, The fact that people 
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turn away from this thought is based on individual defects but not on the 
essential structure of the mind. The mind is able to turn away from what is 
nearest to the ground of its own structure. This is the nerve of the ontological 
argument. But Anselm, on the basis of his epistemological realism, transformed 
the primum esse into an ens realissimum, the principle into a universal being. 
In doing so he was open to all attacks, from Gaunilo and Thomas to Kant, who 
rightly deny that there is a logical transition from the necessity of Being itself 
to a highest being, from a principle which is beyond essence and existence to 
something that exists. 

But even in this insufficient form the meaning of the ontological answer to 
the question of the two Absolutes is visible. Deus est esse, and the certainty of 
God is identical with the certainty of Being itself: God is the presupposition of 
the question of God. 


Il. The Thomistic dissolution 


The ontological approach as elaborated by Augustine and his school had led 
to difficulties, as-they appeared in the Anselmian form of the ontological argu- 
ment and in the theological use of it by the great Franciscans. Here the criticism 
of Aquinas starts. But this criticism in Thomas himself and more radically in 
Duns Scotus and William of Occam, goes far beyond the abuses and difficulties. 
It has, for the larger part of Western humanity, undermined the ontological 
approach and with it the immediate religious certainty. It has replaced the first 
type of philosophy of religion by the second type. 

The general character of the Thomistic approach to the philosophy of re- 
ligion is the following: The rational way to God is not immediate, but mediated. 
It is a way of inference which, although correct, does not give unconditional 
certainty; therefore it must be completed by the way of authority. This means 
that the immediate rationality of the Franciscans is replaced by an argumenta- 
tive rationality; and that beside this rational element stands non-rational author- 
ity. In order to make this step, Thomas had to dismiss the Augustinian solution. 
So he says: “There are two ways in which something is known: by itself and by 
us, Therefore I say that this proposition ‘God is’ is known by itself insofar as 
He is im Himself, because the predicate is the same as the subject. For God is 
his own being. . . . But since we do not know about God, what He is, that 
proposition is mot known by itself, but must be demonstrated through those 
things which are more known with respect to us, that is, through His effects.” 
In these words Aquinas cuts the nerve of the ontological approach. Man is ex- 
cluded from the primum esse and the prima veritas. It is impossible for him to 
adhere to the uncreated truth. For the principles, the transcendentalia, are mot 
the presence of the divine in us, they are mot the “uncreated light” through 
which we see everything, but they are the created structure of our mind. It is 
obvious that in this way the immediate knowledge of the Absolute is destroyed. 
Sapientia, the knowledge of the principles, is qualitatively not different from 
scientia. As a student of music has to accept the propositions of the mathemati- 
cians, even if he does not understand their full meaning, so man has to accept 
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the propositions of that science which God has of himself and which the angels 
fully understand. They are given us by authority. “Arguing out of authority is 
most appropriate to this doctrine (theology) ,” Thomas says. The Bible, conse- 
quently, becomes a collection of true propositions, instead of being a guide book 
to contemplation as in Bonaventura. And while the Franciscans, especially 
Alexander, distinguish between (a) those doctrines which belong to the eternal 
truth and are immediately evident, (as for instance God as esse, verum, bonum) 
and (b) those doctrines which are secondary, embodying the eternal truth in tem- 
poral forms, and are contingent and not evident, (as for instance the Incarna- 
tion and the doctrine of the Church); Thomas puts all theological statements 
op the same level, namely that of authority. This has the consequence that 
credere and intelligere are torn asunder. According to Thomas the same object 
cannot be the object of faith and of knowledge; for, faith does not imply an 
immediate contact with its object. Faith is less than knowledge. “‘So far as vision 
is lacking to it, faith falls short of the order of knowledge which is present in 
science,” says Thomas; and vision, according to him, is not possible in our bod- 
ily existence. Here are the roots of that deteriorization of the term “faith” by 
which it is understood as belief with a low degree of evidence and which makes 
its use today almost impossible. The separation of faith in the sense of subject- 
tion to authority, and knowledge in the sense of science, entails the separation 
of the psychological functions which in Augustine are expressions of the same 
psychic substance. The intellect is moved by the will to accept contents which 
are accidental to the intellect; without the command of the will, assent to the 
transcendent science cannot be reached. The will fills the gap which the intellect 
cannot bridge, after the ontological immediacy has been taken away. 

For Thomas all this follows from his sense-bound epistemology: “The human 
intellect cannot reach by natural virtue the divine substance, because, according 
to the way of the present life the cognition of our intellect starts with the 
senses.” From there we must ascend to God with the help of the category of 
causality. That is what the philosophy of religion can do, and can do fairly 
easily in cosmological terms. We can see that there must be pure actuality, since 
the movement from potentiality to actuality is dependent on actuality, so that 
an actuality, preceding every movement, must exist. The ontological argument 
is impossible, not only in its doubtful form, but in its very substance. Gilson 
puts it this way: “It is indeed incontestable that in God essence and existence 
are identical. But this is true of the existence in which God subsists eternally in 
himself; not of the existence to which our finite mind can rise when, by demon- 
stration, it establishes that God is.” It is obvious that this second concept of 
existence brings God’s existence down to the level of that of a stone or a star, 
and it makes atheism not only possible, but almost unavoidable, as the later de- 
velopment has proved. 

The first step in this direction was taken by Duns Scotus, who asserted an 
insuperable gap between man as finite and God as the infinite being, and who 
derived from this separation that the cosmological arguments as demonstra- 
tiones ex finito remain within the finite and cannot reach the infinite. They 
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cannot transcend the idea of a selfmoving, teleological universe. Only authority 
can go beyond this rational probability of God which is a mere possibility. The 
concept of being loses its ontological character; it is a word, covering the en- 
tirely different realms of the finite and the infinite. God ceases to be Being itself 
and becomes a particular being, who must be known, cognitione particulari. 
Occam, the father of later nominalism, calls God a res singularissima, He can 
be approached neither by intuition nor by abstraction; that means not at all, 
except through an unnoticeable habit of grace in the unconscious which is 
supposed to move the will towards subjection to authority. This is the final out- 
come of the Thomistic dissolution of the Augustinian solution. The question of 
the two Ultimates is answered. in such a way that the religious Absolute has 
become a singular being of overwhelming power, while the philosophical Ab- 
solute is formalized into a given structure of reality in which everything is con- 
tingent and individual. Early Protestantism was rather wise when under these 
philosophical presuppositions it restrained itself from developing any philosophy 
of religion, and elaborated in the power of its religious experience a concept of 
faith in which the disrupted elements of later scholasticism entered a new syn- 
thesis. For this was the gain of the Thomistic turn, that the nature of faith was 
thoroughly discussed and the naive identification of immediate evidence with 
faith was overcome, so that the contingent element in religion became visible. 


IV. Conflicts and mixtures of the two types in the modern 
philosophy of religion 

The material which could be collected under this heading is immense. But 
its originality, in comparison with the classical answers, is small. These answers 
return again and again, separated or in mixture. While the general trend is de- 
termined by the cosmological type and its final self-negation, ontological reac- 
tions against it occur in all centuries and have become more frequent in recent 
years. Since I am unable to use even a part of the material I have looked through, 
and which itself is an infinitely small part of the whole material, I restrict myself 
to justifying the assertion that the two classical types are still the decisive types 
and that little new has been added. 

It has often been said that the moral type of philosophy of religion (which 
follows Kant’s so-called moral argument for the existence of God) represents a 
new type. But this is not the case. The moral argument must either be inter- 
preted cosmologically or ontologically. If it is understood cosmologically, the 
fact of moral valuation is the basis of an inference, leading to a highest being 
who guarantees the ultimate unity of value and perfection or to the belief in the 
victorious power of value-creating processes. If the moral argument is inter- 
preted in the ontological way, the experience of the unconditional character of 
the moral command is immediately, without any inference, the awareness of the 
Absolute, though not of a highest being. It is interesting to notice in this con- 
nection that even the ontological argument can be formulated cosmologically, 
as, for instance, when Descartes, following Duns Scotus, makes an inference 
from the idea of an infinite being in our mind to his existence as the cause of 
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this idea. This is the basic difference between the Augustinian and Cartesian 
starting point; it is rooted in the removal of the mystical element of Augus- 
tine’s idea of ultimate evidence, by Descartes’ concept of rationality. 


Obviously German idealism belongs to the ontological type of the philoso- 
phy of religion. It was not wrong in reestablishing the prius of subject and 
object, but it was wrong in deriving from the Absolute the whole of contingent 
contents, an attempt from which the Franciscans were protected by their reli- 
gious positivism. This overstepping or the limits of the ontological approach 
has discredited it in Protestantism, while the same mistake of the neo-scholastic 
ontologists has discredited it in Catholicism. 


No new type has been produced by the so-called empirical or experimental 
philosophy of religion. Most of its representatives belong to the cosmological 
type. They argue for God as “the best explanation of man’s general experiences” 
or for “the theistic hypothesis” as the “most reasonable belief”, etc. in innumer- 
able variations; adding to it, as the cosmological type always must, remnants of 
the Old-Protestant idea of personal faith, which remain unrelated to the cosmo- 
logical probabilities. Often, however, an idea of religious experience is used which 
has little in common with an empirical approach, and uses Franciscan terms 
and assertions. If the idea of God is to be formulated “in such a way that the 
questicn of God’s existence becomes a dead issue” (Wieman) ; if Lyman speaks 
of “the innermost center of man which is in kinship with the Deepest Reality 
in the Universe”; if Baillie denies the possibility of genuine atheism; if the con- 
cept of vision is used again and again, for our knowledge of God; we are in an 
ontological atmosphere, although the ontological approach is not clearly stated 
and its relation to the cosmological approach and to faith is not adequately 
explained. 

More consciously ontological are philosophies of religion like that of Hock- 
ing, who emphasizes the immediate experience of “Wholeness” as the prius of 
all objective knowledge with respect to being and value, or of Whitehead who 
calls the primordial nature of God the principle of concretion, or of Hartshorne, 
who tries to reestablish the ontological argument and to combine it with the 
“contingent” in God. With respect to genuine pragmatism I would say that it 
belongs to the ontological line insofar as it clearly rejects the cosmological argu- 
mentation and refuses to accept the cleavage between subject and object as final. 
It is, however, not free from remnants of the cosmological type, as James’ 
Scotistic doctrine of the “will to believe”, and the widespread assumption that 
the end of the cosmological way is the end of any rational approach to religion, 
indicate. 

The systematic solution which I am going to suggest is stated in a merely 
affirmative and constructive form. The arguments on which this systematic at- 
tempt is based are implied in the classical discussion of the two ways of a phi- 
losophy of religion and its modern repercussions. I do not need to repeat them. 
They clearly show why, after the destruction of the ontological approach, re- 
ligion itself was destroyed. 











V. The Ontological awareness of the Unconditional 


The question of the two Absolutes can be answered only by the identifica- 
tion of the philosophical Absolute with the one element of the religious Abso- 
lute. The Deus est esse is the basis of all philosophy of religion. It is the condition 
of a unity between thought and religion which overcomes their, so to speak, 
schizophrenic cleavages in personal and cultural life. 


The ontological principle in the philosophy of religion may be stated in the 
following way: Man is immediately aware of something unconditional which is 
the prius of the separation and interaction of subject and object, theoretically as 
well as practically. 


Awareness, in this proposition, is used as the most neutral term, avoiding 
the connotations of the terms intuition, experience, knowledge. Awareness of 
the Unconditioned has not the character of “intuition”, for the Unconditioned 
does not appear in this awareness as a “Gestalt” to be intuited, but as an element, 
as power, as demand. Thomas was right in denying that the vision of God is a 
human possibility, insofar as men in time and space are concerned. Neither 
should the word “experience” be used, because it ordinarily describes the ob- 
served presence of one reality to another reality, and because the Unconditioned 
is not a matter of experiential observation. “Knowledge” finally presupposes the 
separation of subject and object, and implies an isolated theoretical act, which is 
just the opposite of awareness of the Unconditioned. But this terminological 
question is not of primary importance. It is obvious that the ontological aware- 
ness is immediate, and not mediated by inferential processes. It is present, when- 
ever conscious attention is focussed on it, in terms of an unconditional certainty. 


Awareness, of course, is also a cognitive term. But awareness of the Uncon- 
ditional is itself unconditional, and therefore beyond the division of the psycho- 
logical functions. It was a main interest of Augustinian psychology to show the 
mutual immanence of the functions of the soul and the impossibility of separat- 
ing them in their relation to the esse, verum, bonum. It is impossible to be aware 
of the Unconditioned as if it did not exclude by its very presence any observer 
who was not conditioned by it in his whole being. Thomas injured the under- 
standing of religion when he dissolved the substantial unity of the psychological 
functions, and attributed to the will in isolation what the intellect alone is not 
able to perform. And Schleiermacher injured the understanding of religion when 
in his great fight against the cosmological approach of Protestant Enlightenment 
he cut “feeling” (as the religious function) off from will and intellect, thus 
excluding religion from the totality of personal existence and delivering it to 
emotional subjectivity. Man, not his cognitive function alone, is aware of the 
Unconditioned. It would, therefore, be possible to call this awareness “‘existen- 
tial” in the sense in which the Existential philosophy has used the word, namely 
the participation of man as a whole in the cognitive act. In fact, this is prob- 
ably the only point where this term could adequately be used in philosophy. The 
reason I have not used it is the essential unity of the unconditional and the con- 
ditioned in the ontological awareness; while in the word “existential” separation 
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and decision are indicated. And the latter are elements of faith. While theology 
is directly and intentionally existential, philosophy is so only indirectly and un- 
intentionally through the existential situation of the philosopher. 

The term “unconditional” which is used in this paper, as in many of my 
writings, needs some interpretation. Although in the historical part the phrase 
“the two Absolutes” is applied, in order to explain the problem, the word is re- 
placed by “unconditional” in the constructive part. “Absolute,” if taken liter- 
ally, means: without relation; if taken traditionally, it connotates the idealistic, 
self-developing principle. Both meanings are avoided in the concept “uncondi- 
tional”, which implies the unconditional demand upon those who are aware of 
something unconditional, and which cannot be interpreted as the principle of 
a rational deduction. But even here wrong connotations must be prevented: 
Neither “The Unconditioned” nor “something unconditional”, is meant as a 
being, not even the highest being, not even God. God is unconditioned, that 
makes him God; but the “unconditional” is not God. The word “God” is filled 
with the concrete symbols in which mankind has expressed its ultimate concern, 
its being grasped by something unconditional. And this “something” is just not 
a thing but the power of being in which every being participates. 

This power of being is the prius of everything that has being. It precedes 
all special contents logically and ontologically. It precedes every separation and 
makes every interaction possible, because it is the point of identity without 
which neither separation nor interaction can be thought. This refers basically to 
the separation and interaction of subject and object, in knowing as well as in 
acting. The prius of subject and object cannot become an object to which man 
as a subject is theoretically and practically related. God is no object for us as 
subjects. He is always that which precedes this division. But, on the other hand, 
we speak about him and we act upon him, and we cannot avoid it, because 
everything which becomes real to us enters the subject-object correlation, Out 
of this paradoxical situation the half-blasphemous and mythological concept of 
the “existence of God” has arisen. And so have the abortive attempts to prove 
the existence of this “object.” To such a concept and to such attempts atheism 
is the right religious and theological reply. This was well known to the most in- 
tensive piety of all times. The atheistic terminology of mysticism is striking. It 
leads beyond God to the Unconditioned, transcending any fixation of the divine 
as an object. But we have the same feeling of the inadequacy of all limiting 
names for God in non-mystical religion. Genuine religion without an element of 
atheism cannot be imagined. It is not by chance that not only Socrates, but also 
the Jews and the early Christians were persecuted as atheists. For those who 
adhered to the powers, they were athcists. 

The ontological approach transcends the discussion between nominalism 
and realism, if it rejects the concept of the ens realissimum, as it must do. 
Being itself, as present in the ontological awareness, is power of Being but not 
the most powerful being; it is neither ens realissimum nor ens singularrissimum. 
It is the power in everything that has power, be it a universal or an individual, 
a thing or an experience. 
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VI. The cosmological recognition of the Unconditioned 
History and analysis have shown that the cosmological approach to religion 
leads to the self-destruction of religion, except as it is based on the ontological 
approach. If this basis is given, the cosmological principle can be stated in the 
following way: The Unconditioned of which we have an immediate awareness, 
without inference, can be recognized in the cultural and natural universe. 

The cosmological approach has usually appeared in two forms, the first 
determined by the cosmological and the second by the teleogical argument. After 
having denied radically the argumentative method applied in this kind of cos- 
mology, we can rediscover the real and extremely productive meaning of the 
cosmological way in the philosophy of religion. From two points of view this 
can be done and has to be done, more than ever since the Franciscan period, in 
the last decades of our time, The one kind of cosmological recognition follows 
the first step of the old cosmological argument, namely the analysis of the fini- 
tude of the finite in the light of the awareness of the Unconditioned. In con- 
cepts like contingency, insecurity, transitoriness and their psychological corre- 
lates anxiety, care, meaninglessness, a new cosmological approach has developed. 
Medical psychology, the doctrine of man and the Existential philosophy have 
contributed to this negative way of recognizing the unconditional element in 
man and his world. It is, according to my experience, the most impressive way 
of introducing people into the meaning of religion—if the fallacious inference 
to a highest being is avoided. The other kind of cosmological recognition is 
affirmative and follows the first step of the teleological argument, namely, the 
tracing of the unconditional element in the creativity of nature and culture. 
With respect to nature this has been done in the elaboration and ultimate valua- 
tion of ideas such as “wholeness”, “elam vital”, “principle of concretion”, 
“Gestalt”, etc., in all of which something unconditional, conditioning any spe- 
cial experience, is implied. With respect to culture this has been done, (and here 
I feel myself more certain and more responsible) by a religious interpretation of 
the autonomous culture and its development, a “theology of culture” as it 
could be called. The presupposition of this many-sided attempt is that in every 
cultural creation—a picture, a system, a law, a political movement (however 
secular it may appear)—an ultimate concern is expressed, and that it is possible 
to recognize the unconscious theological character of it. 

This, of course, is possible only on the basis of the ontological awareness of 
the Unconditioned, i.e. on the basis of the insight that secular culture is essen- 
tially as impossible as atheism, because both presuppose the unconditional ele- 
ment and both express ultimate concerns. 


VII. Ontological certainty and the risk of faith 
The immediate awareness of the Unconditioned has not the character of 
faith but of self-evidence. Faith contains a contingent element and demands a 
risk. It combines the ontological certainty of the Unconditioned with the uncer- 
tainty about everything conditioned and concrete. This, of course, does not mean 
that faith is belief in something which has higher or lower degrees of probabil- 
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ity. The risk of faith is not that it accepts assertions about God, man and World, 
which cannot be fully verified, but might be or might not be in the future. The 
risk of faith is based on the fact that the unconditional element can become a 
matter of ultimate concern only if it appears in a concrete embodiment. It can 
appear in purified and rationalized mythological symbols like God as highest 
personal being, and like most of the other traditional theological concepts. It 
can appear in ritual and sacramental activities for the adherents of a priestly 
and authoritarian religion. It can appear in concrete formulas and a special be- 
haviour, expressing the ineffable, as it always occurs in living mysticism. It can 
appear in prophetic-political demands for social justice, if they are the ultimate 
concern of religious and secular movements. It can occur in the honesty and 
ultimate devotion of the servants of scientific truth. It can occur in the uni- 
versalism of the classical idea of personality and in the Stoic (ancient and mod- 
ern) attitude of elevation over the vicissitudes of existence. In all these cases 
the risk of faith is an existential risk, a risk in which the meaning and fulfil- 
ment of our lives is at stake, and not a theoretical judgement which may be 
refuted earlier or later. ; 

The risk of faith is not arbitrariness; it is a unity of fate and decision. And 
it is based on a foundation which is not risk: the awareness of the unconditional 
element in ourselves and our world. Only on this basis is faith justified and pos- 
sible. There are many examples of people of the mystical as well as of the pro- 
phetic and secular types who in moments (and even periods) of their lives 
experienced the failure of the faith they had risked, and who preserved the 
ontological certainty, the unconditional element in their faith. The profoundest 
doubt could not undermine the presupposition of doubt, the awareness of some- 
thing unconditional. 

Although faith is a matter of fate and decision, the question must be raised 
whether there is a criterion for the element of decision in faith. The answer is: 
The unconditional of which we are immediately aware, if we turn our minds to 
it. The criterion of every concrete expression of our ultimate concern is the de- 
gree to which the concreteness of the concern is in unity with its ultimacy. It is 
the danger of every embodiment of the unconditional element, religious and 
secular, that it elevates something conditioned, a symbol, an institution, a move- 
ment as such to ultimacy. This danger was well known to the religious leaders of 
all types; and I would say that the whole work of theology can be summed up 
in the statement, that it is the permanent guardian of the unconditional against 
the aspiration of its own religious and secular appearances. 

May I close with the expression, not of a certainty and not of a faith, but 
of a firm conviction: That the ontological approach to philosophy of religion as 
envisaged by Augustine and his followers, as reappearing in many forms in the 
history of thought, if critically reinterpretated by us, is able to do for our time 
what it did in the past, both for religion and culture: to overcome as far as it is 
possible by mere thought the fateful gap between religion and culture, thus 
reconciling concerns which are not strange to each other but have been estranged 
from each other. 
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Reflections of A Protestant Chapiain 
By John Dillenberger 


ONTRARY to my expectations, the most fruitful part of my experience as a 
i Navy chaplain lay with those who were dissatisfied with the church, both 
within and without its borders, As a corollary, the most difficult and perhaps 
least fruitful work was with those in the church for whom the Christian faith 
was primarily a matter of good will or conduct, and with those of the more sec- 
tarian and fundamentalist groups. Of those within the church, the pious were 
not concerned with any issues insofar as they were distinctly Christian; they 
resented an approach to any area of life which raised problems concerning hu- 
man existence. The nature of evil, war, destiny, responsibility—all these had no 
real meaning because life was reduced to being a good fellow, without any 
realization that the problem of life was much deeper. How these men reacted in 
combat, I do not know from direct experience; but I was told by many chap- 
lains that they were governed more by a view bordering on “fate” than “faith”. 
There was little sense of the church, and the sacraments became practically 
meaningless signs of some kind of nebuluous fellowship. 

Equally distressing were the fundamentalist groups, carried to a high cres- 
cendo by the wave of “Youth for Christ” meetings held all over the world. Here 
my ministry was difficult, because the particular views of these groups on con- 
version and the ordering of the church carried a view of truth which excluded 
all other thought because difference automatically placed one outside the pale of 
truth. I was usually the object for conversion and my recalcitrance was resented; 
but I was also wanted to give whatever support and prestige the movement 
needed. The attempt was always made to manipulate a chaplain into a position 
where he had to support the group or be accused of denying the freedom of reli- 
gion. In fact, many a chaplain became suspect with all other groups because 
tacit approval of their meetings gave support to a group expressing one form of 
the decadence of the church. The detrimental effect of these groups on the work 
of the chaplain, in my mind, can hardly be overstressed. 

The difficulty of making any impression on the pious or the fundamentalist 
naturally would have made the situation almost completely hopeless had it not 
been for those within the church who were dissatisfied and those without the 
church who were concerned about the meaning of life. It was as if one could 
only make an impact where questions were being asked. 

This was the point of contact for the proper delineation of God’s word in 
all its fullness and in the varieties of its expression, whether in the pulpit or in 
personal conferences in the office. But exactly at this point methodology became 
important. The emotional reaction against the pious and fundamentalists made 
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abhorrent the least semblance of identity, however unconscious. To those who 
were seeking, it was difficult to talk in the terminology of the church. To men- 
tion sin, for example, and then to define it, was impossible, since this word 
initially carried all the undesired connotations of the pious, for whom it meant 
failure to fulfill morality, and of the fundamentalists, for whom sin was im- 
morality. To talk of the anxieties and tensions of life, as characteristic of man 
as man, and to illustrate in concrete terms, was to talk a language more under- 
standable. 

But a new language for the fact of sin was impossible. Rather, it became 
necessary to describe what was meant by sin before using the term. But when 
once described, it could be used and proved more satisfactory than a new word, 
and precisely because it could be related to the language of the church through- 
out the centuries. This was significant because only so could their experience be 
related to, or they themselves become a part of, the organic life of the church. 
One could not, for instance, change the language of the Lord’s Supper, even 
though its vitality had to be maintained. 

Since the Lord’s Supper is actually one of the issues in the ordering of the 
life of the church, reactions here must be noted. Two things were equally ob- 
noxious to those who manifested a concern. Catholicism and all views of the 
Lord’s Supper bordering on that interpretation always appeared too much like 
magic. That the objection was to the superstitious character of such an inter- 
pretation, rather than to the miracle of faith which is involved, was apparent 
from the equal objection to the view of the Lord’s Supper as a kind of memorial 
or fellowship built around Jesus. This, they said, reduced the inner life of the 
church to a point where it became meaningless. For these individuals, the relat- 
ing of the faith of the church to this act of partaking of the Lord’s Supper was 
necessary in such a way that the forgiveness and power of God became real to 
the believer in the partaking of bread and wine—but neither as magic or sheer 
fellowship. Where the Lord’s Supper was explained as the combination of faith 
and act in which the forgiveness and power of God take on reality to the in- 
dividual and to the community of believers, it came to have meaning for some, 
and at least integrity, for those who could not accept. 

Experience in conducting divine services pointed in a similar direction. 
Here there was some hope of influencing those who are within the church, with 
the exception of the sectarian groups for whom altar calls, gospel hymns, testi- 
monials, etc., are the center of worship. In my own case, a change occurred 
in the type of service conducted during the months overseas. A choice had to 
be made between a very free type of service which appealed primarily to the 
sectarians or a more liturgical service in which the structure of the church be- 
came very apparent. In an environment of bull dozers, B-29’s, palm trees, stars, 
and rain, or at best, a tent or quonset hut like every other building, it was im- 
possible for me to find a way between these alternatives. One can hardly deny 
that the informality of the sectarians was appropriate to the surroundings, Many 
chaplains continued the informal state as the most successful. But in my ex- 
perience, it was not really vital and only alienated the more thoughtful. 
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A compromise between the liturgical and informal in a single service only 
added an extraneous element into informality which stood out like a sore thumb. 
Actually, the transition had to be made in this fashion, that is, by adding ele- 
ments until a fairly coherent liturgical service was established. But the pace 
was accelerated by the reactions of the men, who in the additions discovered 
meaning rather than barrenness. The usual notion that a liturgical service be- 
longs to the cathedral and a more simple service to the open air broke down 
in our common experience. Rather, when the cathedral was absent, it was the 
liturgical service in all its fullness that had to take the place of the stained glass 
windows and the heaven-aspiring contours of the arches. I do not believe that 
this was an escape from reality and certainly not a flight into the area of 
Catholicism or even of certain aspects of the Episcopal Church. That was re- 
garded as ritual without life. 

It was necessary, of course, to embark upon these liturgical services with 
some word of explanation. Protestants know very little concerning the form and 
structure of worship. The various additions to the service had to be interpreted 
carefully to safeguard against a sheer flight into mystery and to keep liturgy 
connected with vitality. More accurately, perhaps—because they were inter- 
preted, they took on vitality. With interpretation, the Apostles’ Creed in each 
service became a concise confession of faith. Even the phrase “born of the Vir- 
gin Mary” became less objectionable and had meaning for a few who had never 
thought of the matter, when it was interpreted as signifying the Divinity of 
Christ rather than a biological act. The wearing of vestments became a symbol, 
not of the priest who stands apart, but of the visible church in the absence of 
architecture. As one of the fellows said to me — ““When you walk in on Sunday 
morning in vestments, my feeling towards you as a person is not changed. But 
in this quonset hut everything changes when you appear in your vestments, for 
then I discover that the quonset has been transformed into a church”. Bulletins, 
not with pictures of chapels or domestic scenes, but of symbols of the church’s 
life through the ages with words of explanation as to their meaning for faith 
raised questions which not infrequently came to the attention of the chaplain. 

With a little time, even some who had no appreciation of the deeper issues of 
the Christian faith in a more doctrinal sense were led to ask questions through 
this type of service. Men who liked “The Old Rugged Cross” came to have a 
deeper appreciation for “The Church’s One Foundation”. After about three 
months at 6ne station, a Northern Baptist, for instance, said to me — “You 
know, I wouldn’t think of singing ‘hill billy’ songs. Yet, I’ve always sung “The 
Old Rugged Cross’ and ‘In the Garden’. Isn’t the contrast between “The Old 
Rugged Cross’ and ‘A Mighty Fortress is our God’ in church music what in the 
secular sphere is the difference between cowboy music and a symphony?” 

I have indicated that this is not something which happened en masse. Many 
did not change in the least, and some became resentful. The only claim that I 
would like to make is that the life of the church was maintained only in this 
manner, and that the vitality became most clear in associations with those who 
were on the border of faith within and without the church. Among them, the 
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ecumenical movement should have no difficulty, since they are searching and 
not protecting the peculiarities of particular denominations. In how far the fact 
of war and the Navy policy of playing down the particular denominations in- 
fluenced that direction, I do not know. Certainly the men in the Navy were not 
more or less religious than their civilian counterparts, and perhaps life could 
come into areas of the church by frankly facing some of these problems in the 
parish. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Chaplains 
By Robert Appleyard 


N THIS ARTICLE, rather than attempting to discuss the broad scope of rela- 

tionships between Roman Catholics and Protestants, I wish to treat a “spe- 
cific” change which occurred in the Roman Catholic approach to men in the 
armed forces. I say “specific” because it seemed to center in action from Rome; 
and “change” because it caused a different outlook on the part of Roman Catho- 
lic Chaplains and forced the Protestant Chaplains and men into new modes of 
religious thought and action. 

Before discussing in detail this development, I would like to preface it with 
two remarks. Most Protestant Chaplains who went into the Army and Navy had 
what might be called a “tolerant” attitude toward the Roman Church. They 
were indoctrinated at chaplains’ school with the naive motto: “Cooperation in 
all religious activities without compromise of belief.” Added to this they knew 
the Roman Catholic Church existed, saw its faults and good points, and knew 
that it had a right to serve its men in the military forces; but for the most 
part, those Protestant Chaplains had not lived so closely to Catholics that in 
nearly all acts of life they felt and saw the real politic and dynamic of the 
Roman Church in action. 

First let us look at the events before the specific change took place. During 
1942 and 1943, the general attitude of Roman Catholics was one of moderate 
cooperation in religious affairs and duties. Only a few narrow-minded priests 
would have nothing to do with dedicating chapels, offering prayers at military 
affairs, commissioning ships, and attending joint meetings with Protestant and 
Jewish Chaplains, When these priests refused to cooperate, disciplinary action 
was taken. For the most part then, there was a real atmosphere of cooperation 
and general assistance on the part of Roman Chaplains. 

During 1944 and 1945, a specific change took place in the relationships 
between Roman and Protestant Chaplains. It was not caused by personalities, 
but by the tour of certain bishops in the various theaters of war. These bishops, 
representing the Military Ordinate of the Roman Catholic Church, brought a 
message which originated from Rome and changed the nature of the work. In 
the Pacific it was occasioned by the visit of the then Archbishop of New York 
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and one of the Bishops from the Solomon Islands. Both came representing the 
Pope; both carried official letters with the Papal Seal, entitling them to every 
high priority travel, the finest accommodations, and the privilege of meeting 
both Roman Catholic Chaplains and men in regular Divine Services, and of 
delivering talks concerning their beliefs and relationships with others. Though 
few Protestants heard what was said, because they had little interest in words 
from the Pope, the effect of what was said was felt by everyone. 

When the Roman Bishop from the Solomon Islands arrived at our head- 
quarters, I was the only chaplain aboard, so it was my duty to arrange his two- 
day stay. Because of this responsibility, I attended not only his Divine Services, 
but also his talks with the chaplains. One idea was paramount in his remarks— 
as chaplains it is your sole religious duty to adhere to the Roman Catholic faith 
and to participate only in those religious services which are strictly Roman 
Catholic. It is your solemn duty to see that those who are good Catholics remain 
so; that those who have slipped be brought back into the faith; and that those 
who are desirous be instructed and baptized. In Divine Services the men were 
instructed in the differences between the Roman and Protestant faiths, and they 
were reminded that it was a sin to attend any service conducted by anyone but a 
Roman Catholic priest and that their sacred duty was to know the Roman 
Catholic faith and teach others the essence of that belief. “When in doubt, see 
your priest; he will tell you what to do.” 

The result of such a mission was tremendous. First let us see the effect on 
the Roman Catholic Chaplains. Some Roman Catholic Chaplains who were 
liberal in their outlook, continued to be liberal; but their stand was completely 
overshadowed by those who adhered to the letter of the Papal dictum. From 
that day on, Roman Catholic Chaplains continued to attend joint meetings 
called by the Senior Chaplains of the area, but they would not even say a prayer 
to open that meeting. At our initial conference, as had been the custom, one 
Roman Catholic padre was asked to open the meeting with prayer. He replied, 
“Let us dispense with it; there is no need for a prayer!” And so, with all reli- 
gious functions, priests attended and took part only in those which were strictly 
Roman Catholic; they could no longer join even in the dedication of a chapel 
that was to be used by their faith as well as all faiths. In fact, their church pro- 
grams assumed a new air of stressing the essential differences between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism, and one must add that their interpretation of 
the Protestant faith was of a very questionable nature. 

This new Roman attitude had its effect on the Chaplains’ Division in 
Washington, which now ordered Protestant Chaplains to hold only Protestant 
Divine Services, and never to conduct a general Divine Service for all men. On 
the other hand, Roman Catholic Chaplains were granted the privilege of holding 
both Mass and, when necessary, a General Divine Service. 

The Roman Catholic Chaplains next moved into a larger sphere of action, 
striving to place their priests in certain key positions regardless of their qualifi- 
cations in terms of serving the men. At most advanced headquarters only one 
chaplain was essential, for the Army and Navy carried out the policy of one 
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chaplain for every twelve hundred men. In our area the Catholic Chaplains 
sought the removal of the Protestant Chaplain—not because his work was in- 
effective; not because Catholic men were not being served in terms of Divine 
Services (for four masses were held each week) ; but simply because it was head- 
quarters, the home of admirals and generals; and therefore a Catholic priest 
should be at such a strategic spot. 

And lastly came the barrage of pamphlets—beautifully colored, well writ- 
ten, of a type which appealed to all men. The titles were significant: “One 
Church Is Not As Good As Another”, “The Bible An Authority Only In 
Catholic Hands”, ““What the Protestant Bible Says About the Catholic Church”, 
“Marriage; Catholic or Mixed”, “Why You Should Be A Catholic”. Each 
treated the Protestant Church and its teaching in a superficial and, by implica- 
tion, a derogatory manner. 

Next let us see how all this affected the Protestant Chaplains. We might 
describe the reactions in three ways. First, the fundamentalists fought back 
with the identical strategy that the Romans used; only, one must admit that 
their manners did not have the suave nature nor brilliant organization that 
characterized the Roman Catholic approach. Their sermons and teaching were 
basically anti-catholic. They sought to recapture men for the Christian faith by 
pressure—the revival method. Their efforts did reach some of the men, but it 
is difficult to estimate the real effect. The second group of Protestants did little; 
they accepted all the Roman Catholic maneuvering with ease; they continued 
to apologize for their Christian faith both by their words and works; and as 
before, made little contribution in terms of real Christian action. The third 
group of Protestant Chaplains did much. They began to search their minds to 
discover anew the Christian faith.Their preaching and teaching, even the form 
of their Divine Services, their Church programs, changed. It did not become 
anti-Catholic; it became more Christian and the basic doctrines of the Christian 
faith became the message for all activities. Letters went to the various church 
boards for new and attractive pamphlets describing the Protestant Church; 
discussion groups were started; and on the whole, these Protestant Chaplains 
stood their ground on all religious issues, apologizing to no one, and not allow- 
ing the Roman Catholic Chaplains to use them nor their men for their purposes. 

At this point the question can be asked, “Did these Protestant Chaplains 
have any cooperation with the Roman Catholic Chaplains in terms of religious 
work?” The answer is, “No!” A gulf seemed to exist, so vast that it could not 
be bridged. And that applies to the liberal Catholics too; for their hands were so 
tied to Roman policy that they were given no sense of freedom. 

Now let us look at the men—and by men, I mean both enlisted men and 
officers. The Roman Catholic men reacted in three ways. The first group was 
not affected at all by the new approach from Rome. They were the men who 
went to mass when they felt like it; it had little effect on their lives; and their 
principal reason seemed to be so that they could tell their parents at home, or 
their wives, that they had been to church. They heard little the priests were 
saying and took away very little. The second group was greatly influenced; they 
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accepted the “great commission from Rome” and sought to bring back those 
who had slipped; they spread Roman Catholic literature throughout the camps 
and acted as missionaries to all the Protestants. They mouthed the words of the 
priests. When liberal Catholics attended a Protestant service because they wanted 
to, they reported it to the Roman Catholic priests. When any Roman Catholic 
played the organ, sang in a chapel choir, the Roman priest was notified and no 
matter how great a contribution was to be made, it was stopped. The third group 
of Catholics provides a real contrast. They could not accept all that was said to 
them, and so they came to the Protestant Chaplain and talked about it. When 
they were warned by the priest, they refused to cast aside their freedom and con- 
tinued to attend Protestant services, discussion groups, and. most of all—to 
search for something deeper than they had from their own faith. They did not 
quickly cast their faith aside. After months of thought and prayer a very few 
did join the Protestant fold; but most of them clung to the Roman faith and 
accepted only that which they wanted to; and added much from the heart of the 
Protestant faith. 

The Protestant men reacted much as their own chaplains did. The funda- 
mentalists were vigorous in their protest and quoted scripture at the Roman 
Catholic men so fast some of them lost their balance, became confused, and 
couldn’t press their arguments. The fundamentalists also had a real sense of 
mission and distributed tracts; they organized Wednesday night prayer meetings 
with testimony and gospel songs. In contrast to the second, larger group of 
Protestants who saw no Roman Catholic maneuvering, who apologized for the 
faith they were supposed to believe in, these fundamentalists did affect some of 
the men and brought them into the Church, or back into the Church; they did 
not let the Roman Catholics have their way. The last group of Protestants was 
greatly affected in an entirely different way. They could not give set answers to 
Roman Catholic questions for they weren’t sure they knew the answer. And in 
that ignorance, realized for the first time, they sought an answer in terms of 
the Christian faith. Some of them were helped by their chaplains, by Divine 
Services; others were hindered; some began to read pamphlets and books; others 
found the Bible their source of strength. As a result they realized that they knew 
almost nothing about something that they should have known intimately. For 
some this attitude was soon lost; but others are still pursuing the mystery of 
God and His meaning in life. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that a real religious struggle existed in 
the midst of this world war. If chaplains seem obsessed with fear in regard to 
Rome, it is only because they saw the Roman Church in action for the first 
time; they saw it so closely that they were able to watch and feel it destroy 
freedom and use any means to accomplish its own goal. This did one thing for 
Protestant Chaplains and men—they felt the weaknesses of the Protestant 
Church, and in those weaknesses found a new and deeper strength, a strength 
which should lead to a greater and more significant Ecumenical Church. 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Harrison Sacket Elliott 


pee PLACE OF RELIGION in the education of children and youth is a problem 
to which major attention is being given by leaders of the Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths. The increased concern about this problem among 
Protestants has been precipitated by the decline in Sunday or Church School en- 
rollment; but a more important reason is the fact that so large a proportion of 
the children and youth of the nation are receiving no religious education. This 
situation has led to a renewed emphasis, particularly among Protestants, upon 
weekday religious education on released time as a contribution to a solution of 
the problem. Perhaps even more important has been the widespread reconsidera- 
tion of the relation of religion to the general education of children and youth in 
public and denominational schools. 

Four publications have appeared which deal fundamentally with the place 
of religion in education. Two of these are somewhat similar in scope and view- 
point; viz. Church and State in Education, by Dr. William C. Bower, Professor 
Emeritus of Religious Education, University of Chicago, (University of Chicago 
Press, 1944, $1.00), and The New Education and Religion by Dr. J. Paul Wil- 
liams, Associate Professor of Religion at Mount Holyoke College (Association 
Press, New York, 1945, $2.50). In each of these volumes the present situation is 
placed in historical perspective and a review is made of the various proposals for 
the solution of the problem, although Dr. Williams gives a more detailed discus- 
sion of the data than Dr. Bower. While recognizing the contribution of week- 
day religious education, both authors come to the conclusion that the problem 
cannot be satisfactorily solved unless the public school and the church each as- 
sumes full responsibility for its distinctive roles in religious education. They 
both agree that it is the function of the public school, as responsible for the edu- 
cation of all the children and youth, to provide knowledge and understanding of 
religion and of religious institutions as important aspects of our culture in the 
same way that it takes responsibility for understanding of other parts of our 
history and life. They believe that the school should also foster the democratic 
values and the democratic spirit which are integral to American life. They hold 
that the distinctive functions of the church are in the area of personal religious 
experience and faith and in the provision of a sustaining and supporting religious 
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fellowship. To carry out these functions on the part of Protestants will require 
more adequate provisions for children and youth in the program and life of the 
church than are found at present. 

In a third book, School and Church, The American Way, (Harper and 
Brothers, 1944, $2.50), Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, Professor Emeritus of Church 
History in the Colgate Rochester Theological Seminary and now teaching reli- 
gion in the University of Rochester, gives an interpretation of the history and of 
the present situation different from that of the other two volumes. He insists 
that in contrast with Protestant control in the Colonial Period, the founding 
fathers in the adoption of the First Amendment to the Constitution in 1791 
parted company with what had been and provided for the complete separation of 
Church and State. He traces the development by which the sectarian school of 
yesterday has become the free school of today. In his opinion, efforts for the re- 
turn of the teaching of religion to the public school endanger this distinctively 
American solution of the problem of Church and State. Therefore, he would be 
in opposition to the proposals of Dr. Bower and Dr. Williams as to the responsi- 
bility of the public school for teaching religion. He holds that all direct teaching 
of religion is sectarian and is the function of the church and not of the school. 
-He defends the public school as embodying in its teaching and life the values of 
religion cherished by those of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, although not in- 
terpreted in formal religious terms, and as representing the postulates of democ- 
racy which form the sincere convictions of the people. 

The fourth publication which merits reading is a report of The Princeton 
Conference on Religion and Public Education called by the American Council 
on Education with the cooperation of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. It was attended by more than thirty public school superintendents and 
other leaders in public education as well as by leaders in religious education of 
the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant faiths. The concern about the prob- 
lem on the part of these leaders in public education was evident and it became 
clear that any solution of the problem on which school, church, and the public 
could agree and for which community support was available would be wel- 
comed by these leaders in education. The printed report, entitled Religion and 
Public Education (American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1944, 
75 cents) contains the addresses at the conference which represent divergent 
points of view, and also a brief summary of the discussion. 

The experience in the use of visual aids in training during the war has in- 
creased an interest, already in evidence, in the use of audio-visual aids in religious 
education. Two recent publications will prove of aid to ministers and churches. 
The Rev. William $. Hockman, Director of Religious Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in Lakewood, Ohio, has prepared a practical guide entitled Pro- 
jected Visual Aids in the Church. This can be secured from the author for $1.00. 
A volume has just come from the press entitled Visual Aids in the Church (The 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia and St. Louis, $2.00). It has been pre- 
pared by William L. Rogers, Executive Secretary of the Religious Film Associa- 
tion and Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale Divinity School who has been a leader in con- 
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nection with the International Council of Religious Education in experiments 
and plans in the use of audio-visual aids in religious education. 

A book by Dr. Frank A. Lindhorst (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, $1.00) which stresses the whole church as a teaching 
agency, not just the Sunday School alone, has recently come from the press. It is 
entitled The Minister Teaches Religion. The author has had many years of prac- 
tical experience. He discusses the opportunities of the minister for teaching 
religion to children, young people and adults, and through the pulpit, the home, 
and various groups in the church. He emphasizes the minister’s responsibility for 
helping the lay teachers in the church to teach religion. The closing chapter is 
entitled “The Minister Grows as He Teaches Religion.” 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


In the Minister’s Workshop by Halford E. Luccock. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

1944, pp. 254. $2.00. 

If anyone should ask for the most useful book on the minister’s life and 
work which has been published in the last two years, the answer would be this 
volume from the always stimulating and delightful Professor of Homiletics in 
the Yale Divinity School. 

In the first place, it is inspirational. It lifts the whole thought of what a 
minister has to do and especially what he has to do in his pulpit up to the great 
height of his own contact with God. The true preacher, as Dr. Luccock points 
out in the first words of his first page, must be the channel of the communica- 
tion and not the source of it, and he goes on to say “the primary fact about 
preaching is that which is behind the preacher—the reality of a God who speaks. 
Any discussion of preaching which does not begin there, might as well not be- 
gin at all.” So the subject of this first chapter is “Behind the Minister” and that 
of the second one “The Minister Himself”. 

In the second place, the book is eminently practical. It never wanders off 
into generalities but tells about preaching with such wise and homely under- 
standing that every man who reads the book will know not only what Dr. Luc- 
cock means but that what he means is something that every man can begin to 
put into practice. There are discussions of “People as a Source of Sermons,” 
“Preaching to Life Situations,” with the opportunities and dangers of this par- 
ticular kind of approach, “The Bible As a Source of Preaching”, “The Passing 
Parade of History”, and “Social and Economic Questions”. Furthermore, Dr. 
Luccock does not stop with indicating what a sermon may be about. He tells 
how a sermon may be conceived and thought through and put together. There 
are chapters on “Structure and Outline”, “Some Types of Outline”, “Getting 
Started”, “Collecting and Assimilating Material”. 

If there is any drawback in the book, it is in the excess of a virtue. Dr. 
Luccock’s mind is so teeming with quotations and illustrations that they flash 
upon every page. This gives the book a most extraordinarily vivid quality, but 
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sometimes the very number of his bursts of brilliancy keep one from following 

easily the continuous central thought. It is as though one were reading a book 

by the light of Roman candles. 

Our Roving Bible by Lawrence E. Nelson. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pp. 318. 
$2.75. 

In presenting this book the publishers speak of Dr. Nelson—who is Direc- 
tor of the Division of Languages and Director of Graduate Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, California—as “a person of keen enthusiasms” who has 
spent years “ransacking the country’s libraries for information about the Bible’s 
influence on every-day life through the ages”. It is quite evident that the de- 
scription is correct. The book is written with sprightliness and verve, Dr. Nel- 
son has been fascinated by the almost immeasurable penetration of the Bible 
into every significant area of thought and expression in our western civilization, 
and with eager curiosity he set out to follow it not only along the obvious high- 
ways but also into the byways of surprising oddities where the influence of the 
Bible equally may be seen. The book is one impossible to summarize because it is 
made up of numberless references and illustrations. Yet it is not to be supposed 
that these are scattered or unrelated items. For instance, the first two chapters, 
which are entitled “The Bible Enters English” and “The Bible Dominates the 
Middle English Period”, reveal the immense creativity of the Bible in shaping 
English thought and conduct through the early miracle plays and through those 
implicit conceptions which were implanted in the minds of the first great Eng- 
lish writers, such as Geoffrey Chaucer, and which they transmitted to their 
times. So also in the following chapters Dr. Nelson traces the story of the amaz- 
ing Book which has “seeped ever more permeatingly into literature and into com- 
mon everyday thought”. In our own time, he concludes, men may face life 
“fortified and deepened in spirit by fourteen centuries of contact with the Bible.” 
Increasingly they are heeding the words spoken long ago: 

“My Masters, there’s an old book you should con, 


For strange adventures, applicable yet, 
’Tis stuffed with.” 
The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism by Elmer S. Freeman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1945, pp. 174. $1.75. 
There is an increasing realization that the subject of this book is important. 
It has been a weakness in most Protestantism that it has neglected or minimized 
the sacrament of the Holy Communion. In fact, Protestantism has ignored too 
much the whole significance of the sacramental approach to the minds and hearts 
of men. It has dealt too much with explanations and arguments, too little with 
those deeper suggestions which can be conveyed only by symbol which the imagi- 
nation may grasp when intellectual analysis fails. Many chaplains in this war 
and in the former one felt their ministry impoverished and sometimes frustrated 
because they had no way of reaching men who might be wounded or ill and near 
to death and incapable of listening to propositions or even to the simplest assur- 
ances which depended upon spoken words. What they needed to be able to do 
was to bring to men in such a case the bread and wine of Jesus’ sacrament and 
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feel that this would wake in them those deep associations of assurance which 
nothing that could be said to thém in words alone would then convey. 

Furthermore, it is coming increasingly to be believed that in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper itself, observed with reverence and devotion, members of 
the different communions may learn afresh that objective reality of the love of 
God in Christ which can ultimately be more powerful than the ideas which 
divide us. 

The Lord’s Supper in Protestantism recognizes all the difficulties which 
inhere in the different conceptions of the sacraments which up to now have been 
prevalent. His own message is the more winning because it is always modest and 
courteous, careful, thoughtful, and well-informed. The candid way in which he 
deals with different views and the generous appreciation of views other than his 
own should win the respectful attention of readers of many different ecclesiasti- 
cal groups. A reading of the book ought to help produce that mood of Christian 
open-mindedness and sympathy which is the thing most needed if church unity 
is to be brought near. 

The Church Looks Forward by William Temple. The Macmillan Company, 1944, 
pp. 193. $2.00. 

This little book was scarcely off the press when the news came of the death 
of that great leader in world Christianity, the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Here in this volume of brief addresses which he made on many subjects in 1942 
and 1943 one feels the mind and spirit of an extraordinarily able and devoted 
Christian playing upon the problems and opportunities of our time. Some of 
them, of course, have an application more directly to local matters of the British 
Isles, such, as for example, the chapter on “Education for Peace”, which was a 
sermon delivered at Oxford University, and the chapter on “Britain and Ger- 
many After the War”. But, for the most part, what the Archbishop said ranged 
far beyond the problems of a particular nation or an immediate time. They rep- 
resent a spiritual statesmanship which can be translated in terms of needs and 
opportunities everywhere. 

The Man Who Wanted to Know by James W. Kennedy. Morehouse-Gorham, 

1944, pp. 160. $2.00. 

Written by an Episcopal clergyman, this book is meant especially to inter- 
pret faith and worship to Episcopal laymen. This it does simply and well. But it 
has a wider usefulness than that, for its primary purpose is to show that men 
who want to be good “Churchmen” must, first of all, be honest and humble 
disciples of Christ. The opening chapters discuss such simple and universal mat- 
ters as how to read the Bible, how to think of God, how to draw nearer to the 
person of our Lord, and how to look on life and duty in the light of His purposes 
for us. 

The Practice of Religion by Frederick C. Grant. The Macmillan Company, 1946, 
pp- 268. $2.50. 

Here is the newest of this group of books under review and certainly one 
of the most significant and valuable. Many men in the Christian church might 
write on the practice of religion and might have something true and worthwhile 
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to say, but in the case of a good many average writers questions might arise in 
the reader’s mind as to whether what they had to say represented anything more 
than a good heart and a pious purpose. Could the reader be sure that the man 
who was writing good counsel was a man who had not only the heart of a 
Christian but a head so furnished with knowledge and so capable of sure thought 
that what he said could in every way carry conviction? In a book by Dr. Grant 
the reader knows that there is this double element of strength. Here is a man 
who represents the kind of Christianity, proceeding from a warm heart and dis- 
ciplined by a sure mind, which can bring a mature message to those who want 
both stimulus and! assurance. And the fine thing about this particular book is 
that although it leads the reader on to the mature consideration of great themes, 
such as religion and morality, religion as a personal relation, prayer and com- 
munion, religion and sin, religion and mysticism, and religion and immortality, 
it neither begins nor ultimately gets lost in abstractions. On the contrary, it 
insists that the way for man to understand religion and to be religious is to start 
with the recognition of the instincts which he already has. “I call this book,” 
Dr. Grant says, “ “The Practice of Religion’; for it seems obvious that current 
discussion of religion always tends to become academic and abstract, whereas 
the simple proof is that the only proper approach to religion is from the inside. 
. « «. The proper approach to religion, I repeat, is not armchair discussion, but 
practice; and I earnestly hope that anyone reading these words who does not him- 
self know religion from within will no longer delay to take the simple but abso- 
lutely necessary first steps in that direction: let him try it!” 





Contributors 


Paul Tillich is Professor of Philosophical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary . . . John Dillenbegrer, of the Class of 1943, has returned to the 
Seminary as a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, after serving in the Naval Chap- 
laincy ... Robert Appleyard, of the Class of 1943, has returned to the Seminary 
as Director of its program for returning veterans, after serving in the Naval 
Chaplaincy. . 


Harrison §. Elliott is Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Practical Theology 
in the Seminary . . . Walter Russell Bowie is Dean of Students and Professor of 
Practical Theology in the Seminary. 
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NEWS OF FOREIGN ALUMNI 


During the war years we had very little communication with our foreign 
alumni, especially those in the countries with which ours was at war and those 
in the occupied countries. We are very happy to be receiving news now from 
many of them which we pass on to their many friends among the readers of the 
QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 

John Craig ’40, who is serving as chaplain of the famous Nisei regiment in 
Italy writes, “Have just returned from Switzerland where our Protestant Chap- 
lains have been in conference with leaders of the World Council of Churches at 
Geneva—a grand session. Stopped off for two days at Ziirich for a visit with 
Hugo Sonderegger ’38. He is now Associate Minister of the National Church at 
Zélliker, Ziirich, and the father of a chubby seven months old son, Hans. While 
there I met and talked with Emil Brunner ’20 and Erwin Sutz ’31. Heard much 
at Geneva and Ziirich of the heroic stand of Dietrich Bonhoeffer 31.” 

Benjamin I. Guansing ’41 writes, “I arrived in the Philippines shortly be- 
fore the war broke out and took a church in Cabanatuan, When the Japs entered 
Manila, I was called to the Central Student Church in that city. Our church 
building was destroyed and burned through shell fire during the heavy fighting 
in Manila. During the last three years which were years of unbelievable and in- 
describable nightmares, we Christian Filipinos laid hold on God in constant 
prayer, large scale relief activities, visitations, and constant counselling. The 
American missionaries helped and encouraged us until they were finally in- 
terned.” In February, the Guansings entertained a group of Union Alumni in- 
cluding Macon Cowles ’44, Roland Schleuter, 43, Matias Cuadra ’30, and Dr. 
Roxy Leforge. D. B. Ambrosio, ’28, who is a business man in Manila, was not able 
to attend. Says Mr. Guansing, “You can imagine how this small gathering 
typifies Union people. There was a continuous exchange of thought. Discussions 
centered on what the returned GIs expect to do when they gradually enter again 
into their national life. The second is on Roman Catholicism. Fey’s series in the 
Christian Century are certainly eye-openers to me.” Mr. Guansing will return 
to the Seminary this fall as a Missionary Fellow. 

Hans Christophe von Hase ’34 writes from Bucharest where in late October 
he was still interned with the German forces there, and much concerned over 
how his wife and five children were faring in Germany. He sends this word: 
“Curiously enough the war itself gave me the first strong experience of the 
Christian brotherhood that grew up under the common danger. I found a mu- 
tual understanding with the clergymen around Europe, across all confessional 
differences, that I was surprised and very hopeful for the future. I spoke to 
many British and American prisoners who, wounded, lay in our hospitals, and 
I was every time surprised how strong the sense of community was on them 
all . . . For the near future we will have to overcome hunger and distress, 
despair and disorganization, but then the spiritual reconstruction will be the 
first task. The danger of hunger seems to me greater than anyone in the States 
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may imagine. It will be very important whether the States will be able to send 
help to a large extent. The Germans are distrusting everyone and almost them- 
selves, and there will be no better chance to win their minds than real help. 
They are fed up with ‘ideas’ of every kind and won’t listen to anyone now, unless 
they experience something of real human and Christian assistance.” 

Paul Allwardt SM ’32, recently returned from Europe, brings word of 
visiting with Johannes Schattenmann ’28 and his wife and two daughters near 
Munich where he is a pastor. 

Arnold Mobbs ’33 sends us word that he is back in a church in Geneva. He 
was a pastor in France until 1944 when he was recalled to Geneva where he has 
charge of a “2000 workers family parish.” He worked also as a chaplain for the 
Children’s Aid of the Red Cross, and is now editor of the Messager Social. 

Word has been received from Frank Gueutal ’30 who is still in his parish at 
Noisy-le-Sec, France. He is still a bachelor. 

Pierre Benoit ’25 writes us from Paris where he is a pastor. During the war 
he was a doctor with a French unit. Previous to that he had been for three years 
doctor and missionary in charge of a Methodist Mission on the Ivory Coast. He 
is now reunited with his wife and three children in Paris. 

Susumu Tajima ’06 and his son Nobuyuki ’42 are living in Haraichi, Japan, 
where the family went when the elder Tajima’s church and parsonage in Tokyo 
were destroyed. They hope soon to return to Tokyo and resume their work there. 
The younger Tajima who left here in 1942 on the “Gripsholm” was drafted but 
discharged on account of poor health. He acted as interpreter for Richard Baker 
41 (Religious News Service correspondent) while he was in Japan recently. 

Ichiro Tonegawa ’37 was drafted into the Japanese Army and when last 
heard from was still in China. His wife, a Nisei from New York City, and two 
children were burned out in’ the May 24th raid but have built a shack in the 
ruins. 

Takashi Murakami ’40 was drafted and is thought now to be in the Kuriles. 

James J. Shirato ’40 spent one year in the Philippines as a religious worker, 
was severely wounded once and then again hospitalized for tropical fever. He also 
worked for a time in an airplane factory. His church and home were bombed in 
the May 24th raid. He writes, “The present condition in Japan is very difficult 
both spiritually and materially. We are walking precariously on a line of crisis. 
I cannot say that the Christian Church is in a healthy condition. I resolve to ad- 
vance quietly as an evangelist and pastor, avoiding anything spectacular. The 
war of the military has ended but the war of the church has become even more 
violent. Please pray for me.” 

Of Akira Nagata SM ’40 who was drafted and sent to the Philippines there 
has been no news since the surrender. 

We are indebted to Hideo Hashimoto ’40 for most of the news from Japa- 
nese alumni. We regret to report that Mr. Hashimoto’s mother was killed by the 
atomic bomb raid on Hiroshima. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Christ the Lord. The Meaning of Jesus in the 
Early Church. By John Kuox. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1945. 146 pp. $1.75. 
The popular interpretation of the main re- 

sults of New Testament study is one of the 

greatest needs of the Church of today. This is 
all the more the case because of the wave of 
traditional biblicism on the one hand and lib- 
eral mis-use of the Bible upon the other. 

Among those qualified for this task, none ranks 

above the author of this little volume of lec- 

tures. It serves to amplify and document his 
earlier The Man Christ Jesus, which is already 
becoming a classic in its field. 

The centrality of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment is presented under a very fortunate out- 
line: he was remembered; he was known still; 
he was interpreted. Under the first he presents 
the tradition, critical approach to the gospels, 
the message of the kingdom, and the ethics of 
Jesus. Under the second he deals with the res- 
urrection of Jesus and the church. Under the 
third he discusses Christology, and Paul’s doc- 
trine of redemption. Thus most of the main 
themes are given summary treatment. 

These lectures should serve to combat effec- 
tively the modern notion that we can get be- 
hind a religion about Jesus. They should also 
counteract the various modernizing interpreta- 
tions of the kingdom of God of which both 
Barthians and liberals are so often guilty. They 
lift up the importance of the resurrection of 
Jesus for Christian faith; not the discovery of 
an empty tomb, or “appearances” which might 
be dismissed as “visions”, but the act of God 
by which Jesus was known as Savior and Lord. 

Probably the most distinctive feature of the 
volume is its defense of the belief in the pre- 
existence of Jesus for the Synoptic writers. 
This is to make a more “logical” development 
of Christological thinking within the New 
Testament, since Paul obviously held to a pre- 
existence type of interpretation. Naturally, 
many conservatives will welcome this support. 
It would have clarified the issue somewhat if 
Knox had expressed his convictions on how be- 
lief in the pre-existence of Jesus arose, as well 
as defending his interpretation of the Synoptic 
materials. Care must be taken also not to con- 
fuse “primitive” and “early”. The Pastoral 
Epistles are later than Paul, but their Christol- 


ogy is more “primitive” than that of Paul. I 
doubt that development took a straight line. 

In some ways it would have been better to 
have taken a less distinctive treatment of 
soteriology than that of Paul, if there was space 
for only one. Whether or not Paul originated 
the idea of the pre-existence of Jesus, he cer- 
tainly did not first assign saving significance to 
his life, death, and resurrection. The necessarily 
brief treatment is suggestive and helpful at 
many points. More justice is given to the es- 
chatological and mythical elements in Paul 
than in some recent liberal treatments, but 
there is also more stress on the sacrificial ele- 
ment, which is to my mind much less certain. 

The present generation of Union students are 
doubtless familiar with the ideas expressed in 
this little volume. To the graduates especially 
this little volume is highly commended in order 
that they may have re-assurance concerning the 
capable hands in which New Testament inter- 
pretation has been placed. And to the wider 
public it may be warmly endorsed as an incisive 
treatment of major issues of historical and 
theological study. 

CiarENCE Tucker Craic 


One Man’s Religion. By Frederick K. Stamm. 
New York: Revell, 1945. 149 pp. $1.50. 
This is a collection of Dr. Stamm’s typical 

sermons and addresses. The book reflects “One 

Man’s Religion”—a religion which is the out- 

growth of the author’s thinking regarding the 

relation of the Christian gospel to the probi«ms 
of our times. 

Dr. Stamm is preaching mainly to people al- 
ready nominal Christians, although he does not 
confine his remarks to their difficulties alone. 
His thesis is briefly (as he states it), “If we can 
only get religion out of its grave clothes, I’m 
sure that many people who have not yet fore- 
sworn their own values will desire to practice 
it.” He proceeds to help religion out of its 
grave clothes by preaching to the pride, secu- 
larism, and religious complacency of the ma- 
jority of Christians. He is not trying to recon- 
cile Christ to the world on the world’s prem- 
ises, but shows with clarity and conviction that 
the world will only save itself as it follows 
Him. 

Epwarp LeRoy Lona, Jr. 
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Religion and the World Order. F. Ernest John- 
son, editor. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944. 223 pp. $2.00. 


“Religion and the World Order” is the title 
of this series of lectures given under the aus- 
pices of The Institute for Religious Studies. 
This institute was established by a gift from 
Lucius N. Littauer, and carried on in the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America. The edi- 
tor of the lectures, F. Ernest Johnson, was 
moderator for the series. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss each of the lectures, but it is only fair to 
name the lecturers: Paul J. Tillich, Luther A. 
Weigle, Francis J. McConnell, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, John LaFarge, Ben Zion Bokser, Robert 
M. Maclver, Raymond Leslie Buell, Lawrence 
K, Frank, George S. Counts, Clyde Eagleton, 
John A. Fitch, Edmund de S. Brunner, Clyde 
R. Miller, Felix Morley, and F. Ernest Johnson, 
who gave the introductory lecture and a sum- 
mary statement. 

The lectures are not a general consideration 
of the relation of religion to world order, but 
are studies oriented around concrete and spe- 
cific problems that are crying for solution in 
the immediate present. Yet the work of the 
scholars is grounded in the disciplines of clas- 
sical and modern thought. 

The multiple authorship destroys the possi- 
bility of a unitary point of view, yet this is 
more than compensated for in the wealth 
gained in the variety of insight here presented. 
An adequate review of such a variety is impos- 
sible here. But it must be noted that the sum- 
mary statement by Prof. Johnson distorts the 
wealth of content and individuality of each 
contribution by citing particular statements of 
each which lend themselves to a point of view 
that he himself wishes to present. 

The possibility of repetition and overlapping 
material is obviated by the diverse nature of 
the subjects chosen. The lectures on the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural bases of reconstruc- 
tion are well done. Clyde Eagleton’s “Recon- 
struction in International Law” plumbs deep 
into the complex relation of law and power in 
the maintenance of order in society. Among the 
more stimulating and penetrating of the lec- 
tures are Dean Weigle’s “Religious Liberty in 
the Postwar World”, and Paul Tillich’s “Trends 
in Religious Thought that Affect Social Out- 
look.” 


RayMonpD GIBson 
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The Gospel According to Gamaliel. By Gerald 
Heard. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 154 pp. $2.00. 


For the time being Gerald Heard has put 
aside the task, which he shares with Aldous 
Huxley, of propagating the Perennial Philo- 
sophy, and instead he traces through an esti- 
mate of Jesus and Christianity as seen in the 
light of that philosophy. The choice of Ga- 
maliel as the channel of this inquiry was 
happy, for he is historic, his pictured charac- 
ter as “one of great scholarship, of great tol- 
erance, of great loyalty to the Law, and of 
great love of mankind” accords with the 
known facts, and he was at the center of the 
stage on which was enacted the birth of 
Christianity. With this as a cornerstone, Mr. 
Heard has woven together the lives of Gama- 
liel, Jesus, Paul, Peter, and James in a highly 
plausible imaginative narrative. 

According to the story it was Gamaliel’s 
hope that a synthesis could be achieved be- 
tween prophetic spirituality and the Jewish 
Law, the result being a universal religion 
which might be a blessing to all the nations. 
When he hears that Jesus is preaching a mes- 
sage of love and light he goes to find him, 
hoping that he might be the instrument of 
that synthesis. 

Seen through Gamaliel’s eyes, Jesus is a vivid 
and living figure, at times “angry or win- 
ning,” at others “desperately earnest or 
humorous,” and then again “gentle or de- 
nunciatory.” But he is unmistakably a man 
of divine power, which is graphically seen 
through his ministry of healing and preach- 
ing. Gamaliel finds him to be a poetic pro- 
phet preaching the love of God and man, 
but he sees too, the inability of Jesus to un- 
derstand the conventional clergy and to act 
toward them with the love he preaches. The 
subsequent story shows how the Warrior Pro- 
phet becomes dominant over the Spiritual 
Prophet and brings Jesus to the decision to 
force God’s hand in ushering in the King- 
dom by going to the cross. 

Paul, as Gamaliel’s pupil, is present through- 
out the story as a man who is a “violent 
thinker” with a “legalistic mind and a twist- 
ed heart.” In a masterly fashion Heard shows 
the psychological conflict which Jesus causes 
Paul—the questioning, the fierce repression, 
the final conversion, and the transformation 
into “genial openness and boisterous elation.” 














Paul’s change is based on his faith in sacrifice 
as the only means of justification. He comes 
to see that animal blood is not adequate, that 
only the blood of God’s Son is acceptable. 
In this emphasis on blood, it would seem 
that Mr. Heard has interpreted Paul in the 
light of the Epistle to the Hebrews rather 
than according to the authentic Pauline 
epistles. 

Going beyond his simple direct narrative, 
Mr. Heard, at the conclusion of the book, 
presents Peter and Paul as the symbols respec- 
tively of Roman Catholicism and Orthodox 
Protestantism. Both have forgotten the his- 
toric Jesus and his Gospel of Love and have 
made Jesus a “place of departure for their 
own theories,” and both stand condemned by 
the saintly James, who alone of the Christian 
leaders truly understands what God has re- 
vealed in Jesus. Because Peter and Paul pre- 
vail and James diminishes Gamaliel considers 
his report an account of “the miscarriage of 
that great hope” when God sent a unique 
opportunity and Israel “shrank from it.” 

It would be wrong to leave the impression 
that this book is simply a critique of Ortho- 
dox Christianity. The devout Christian will 
be greatly rewarded by the fresh and vivid 
presentations of the teachings and life of 
Jesus, for Mr. Heard is deeply sympathetic to 
this “‘last of the prophets who taught charity 
with greater beauty than ever before.” Though 
the author’s interpretations may sometimes 
seem strange, they are obviously sincere and 
flow from a deeply religious life, and so they 
both stimulate and inspire. 

Francis B. Hay 


An Outline of Missions. By John Aberly. Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1945. 306 pp. 
$3.50. 


Did you know that the Christian Church in 
Abyssinia was begun by Frumentius, who was 
travelling to India and was captured by pirates 
and sold as a slave, and ended up in Ethiopia? 
Did you know that in the 6th Century, Wil- 
broad was head of a monastery in the Rhine 
delta where he trained monks for the Christian 
invasion of Germany? Did you know that the 
*Rus’ of Russia was a name Scandinavians ap- 
plied to themselves when they ruled in Kiev in 
the tenth century? Did you know that the 
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Khans asked for 100 Christian missionaries, in 
the 13th century? Did you know that 20,000 
young men and women lost their lives on 
heathen altars in the city of Mexico alone, 
every year prior to the coming of Christian 
missionaries? Did you know that members of 
the Madura Mission in India (R.C.) lived as 
high caste scholarly Hindi devotees, around 
1000 A.D. by special dispensation of the Pope? 
Did you know that an Anglican Missionary 
Society sent out German Lutheran Missionaries 
and even let them use Luther’s Catechism for 
12 years, until their home constituency made 
them stop it? Did you know that the Dutch 
colonists of South Africa expelled a missionary 
because he hadn’t been ordained according to 
the Reformed rite, and thus set back for fifty 
years the missionary movement in the Cape 
province? Did you know that when the British 
took over Florida from Spain that 30,000 Ro- 
man Catholics stopped going to Mass? Did you 
know that Mission Fields have gone bankrupt 
financially, sometimes morally, and have had to 
be re-started? 

All of the above and much more, you dis- 
cover on reading the short “Outline of Mis- 
sions.” It starts with St. Paul and ends with 
Jones. It includes all churches, all 
countries and all centuries. It discusses forced 
conversions, government patronage, home-base 
support. It is not afraid to give the measure of 
praise due to R. C. Missions and can even un- 
derstand Islamic Missions. It is awake to the 
problem that nationals of the mission-sending 
country who are not sympathetic to the Mis- 
sionary Movement, pose for it, in Mission 
Lands. It knows all about the dangers of devo- 
lution, and rationalism and modern emperor- 
worship. The origins of all agencies engaged in 
the Missionary Movement, even those on the 
periphery, are given en passant, and if the 
stories of all the Mission Fields are as accu- 
rately told as the one the reviewer knows per- 
sonally, this book must have a very high per- 
centage of accuracy indeed. There are no full- 
scale discussions of missionary problems in this 
book but all of them are mentioned whenever 
history exemplified them. Any reader who is 
leading a young people’s group, or indeed any 
church group, could easily arrange a program 
of missionary education studies, covering a 
whole season’s work, from this interestingly 
written source book. 


Foster Him.iarp 











What is Christian Civilization? By John Baillie. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1945. 59 pp. $1.00. 
Focussing his attention on the problem of 

Christianity’s relation to culture, Dr. Baillie has 

given us a brilliant summary and interpretation 

of the history of Christendom. These Auburn 

Foundation lectures given at Union last sum- 

mer are not primarily historical, however, for 

they seek and find a basis for the kind of Chris- 
tian statesmanship which is desperately needed 
in our time. Dr. Baillie stands in the Calvinist 
tradition but is beyond the Liberal Social Gos- 
pel while accepting the criticism which the Lib- 
eral period brought to Puritan ecclesiocracy. 

American Christianity needs his book as it 

seeks to recover its orthodoxy without aban- 

doning completely its allegiance to the Ameri- 
can Dream. 

On its historical side, the book describes the 
early Church’s sect-relation to the world on 
the basis of a literalistic Hebrew eschatology 
and the change to a Platonist ideal of Christian 
culture which flowered in the Middle Ages. 
The Reformation brought by way of Calvin- 
ism a new and yet Biblical ideal of a Christian 
society, and gave new strength to the Christian 
obligation of social responsibility. Then all 
Western forms of Christianity were confronted 
with the Enlightenment which simultaneously 
began to wrest civilization from its Christian 
framework and to carry to new embodiment 
some of the Christian ethical ideals. The proc- 
ess of secularization was greatly enhanced by 
the Industrial Revolution, the continuing re- 
sults of which pose greater problems than the 
world-view of the Enlightenment. No true 
sense of community has demonstrated so far 
that it can overcome the mechanization and 
atomization of human life which has come with 
the rapid technological development of our 
period. 

In the face of the modern situation, two 
types of back-to-the-catacombs Christianity 
have arisen, both of which Dr. Baillie rejects. 
One type regards the decay of the corpus 
Christianum as irreversible and seeks to 
strengthen and purify the Church by with- 
drawal from social responsibility so that it may 
the better survive the collapse of civilization. 
The other regards the Church as being so con- 
trasted to any culture that it only dilutes it- 
self with the world when it attempts a Chris- 
tianization of civilization. 

While Dr. Baillie accepts these protests as 
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correctives, he shows that they hasten the de- 
cline of civilization to the degree that they 
withdraw Christian support and energy from 
it. The protests are better made when the 
Church is under persecution than when its 
members acquiesce in the status quo while en- 
joying its relatively high benefits. At this point 
Dr. Baillie makes a careful and discerning dis- 
tinction between a secular civilization which is 
still infused with Christian presuppositions and 
morality, and a pagan civilization which always 
has a demonic religious character. We still have 
the former and Nazism gives us real knowledge 
of what true modern paganism is like. 

The closing section of the book brings the 
argument to its climax. The West is deciding 
its future by the rapidity with which it re- 
turns to classical Christianity, for ideals must 
be grounded in the real or wither. For Chris- 
tianity to withdraw at the moment of the cul- 
ture’s greatest need would be disastrous. It 
would also be untrue to Christianity, as Dr. 
Baillie sketches its attitude to the world and 
the implications of its ethic. Christian love does 
expose the negation of itself in all justice and 
institutional forms of justice, but it also seeks 
expression of itself through justice and insti- 
tutions. This dialectical relation of justice and 
love enables the Christian ethic to use the Nat- 
ural Law norm for positive law, creating a 
relative Natural Law to mediate between the 
norm and its concretions. 

If classical Protestantism is to be relevant to 
the travail of our world and to remain within 
speaking distance of the best motives and ideals 
of our culture, Dr. Baillie’s approach indicates 
the way. A. T. MoLiecen 


Experience Worketh Hope. By Arthur John 
Gossip. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1945. 200 pp. $2.00. 


The greatest preaching has usually been done 
under the impetus of suffering. The author’s 
last volume of sermons, which was published 
in 1929 under the title The Hero in Thy Soul, 
was written during the intense suffering he ex- 
perienced due to the tragic death of his wife. It 
is, indeed, no strange coincidence that out of 
the suffering of the war in Great Britain Dr. 
Gossip should again produce and publish a col- 
lection of sermons which to the mind of this 
reviewer is well worthy of attention. 

Dr. Blackwood of Princeton has defined 
preaching as “divine truth voiced by a chosen 








personality to meet human needs.” If such be 
the case, these sermons represent preaching at 
its best. 

In the first place, Dr. Gossip handles the 
great themes of the gospel such as creation, sin, 
suffering, salvation, and immortality with a 
wide and deep grasp of evangelical truth. His 
message is grounded thoroughly in Scripture. 
He interprets each text with a fine sense of 
historical exactness and yet with poetic imagi- 
nation. His theology is intelligently conserva- 
tive and serves to give a firm backbone of sub- 
stance to what he says. Here is the “divine 
truth” presented in all of its range and power. 

Secondly, Dr. Gossip is himseli a chosen per- 
sonality. There can be no doubt that these ser- 
mons reflect the inner man. They are preached 
out of the very core of his nature. They reflect 
a strong piety, a warm devotion to Christ and 
His church, and an experience of God which 
“worketh hope” even in the darkness of man’s 
night. 

But by far the most outstanding quality of 
them lies in this latter point. Dr. Gossip knows 
human nature. Here is a man who has lived a 
long life with people; not in some isolated 
study, but with them as a friend, counselor, 
and guide. To catch the full flavor of his mes- 
sage one must place himself alongside of the 
man in the pew and picture some of the needs 
he brought to church after a week of war. 
And if this is done there is truth for every one 
of us. He speaks even through the written 
word to us and our need. 

His style is conversational and very personal. 
Indeed, more American preaching could well 
capture the spirit of his “I and Thou” relation- 
ship to counteract the cold, impersonal dis- 
courses of many churches. The language is at 
times choice and at others wordy; perhaps due 
to the fact that the sermons are of the spoken 
word. His illustrations show wide reading and 
are used without conscious display. My only 
criticism of the entire work is that his message 
needs a wider application to the social issues of 
our day which so perplex us. 

Nevertheless, this volume will remain as a 
testimony to the courageous preaching of 
clergymen in Britain during the dark days of 
the war. It will serve to remind us again and 
again of the sufficiency of the gospel for man’s 
hour of testing and of the victorious faith 
which can come only from “out of the 
depths.” Paut Parxs WALENTA 
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Light from the Ancient Past. By Jack Finegan. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
500 pp. $5.00. 

This volume ranges over the vast historical 
and cultural area of the ancient Near East and 
the early Christian world. Its general purpose 
is to provide the archaeological background for 
Hebrew-Christian religion from 5000 B.C. to 
A.D. 500, especially as it is reflected in the 
pages of the Old and New Testaments, but its 
primary interest is obviously in the early 
Christian movement and its expression in the 
art, literature, and archaeology of the early 
Christian centuries. The chapters which give 
an archaeological survey of the history of 
Oriental antiquity are nevertheless clear and 
definite in outline and admirably succinct and 
accurate in statement. Here, as throughout the 
book, one feels that the author has achieved a 
high degree of control over a highly complex 
and diversified field of study. The splendid 
historical orientation of the archaeological dis- 
cussion, from the earliest pre-dynastic periods 
of Mesopotamia and Egypt to the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ, not only pro- 
vides a close-knit unity to the discussion but 
also makes possible a superb articulation of 
what might otherwise seem a mass of disparate 
materials. 

One might be tempted to complain that the 
archaeological background of the Oriental 
world is too brief to permit of much illumin- 
ation. Such extremely important discoveries as 
the Tell el-Amarna letters and the Ras Sham- 
rah inscriptions are allotted only a few para- 
graphs; similarly the extremely important ex- 
cavations at Jericho, Gezer, Megiddo, Beth- 
shean, and Lachish. But such criticism would 
fall far short of the mark. The discussions are 
only what they profess to be: general surveys 
of Mesopotamian beginnings, of the history of 
ancient Egypt, the general periods of Palestin- 
ian archaeology, the chief excavations as they 
bear on the religion of the Old Testament, and 
the careers of the great Oriental Empires. The 
remaining chapters are somewhat more detailed. 
There is a good discussion of Palestine in the 
time of Jesus and another valuable one on the 
work and missionary cities of Paul. The chap- 
ter on'“Manuscripts Found in the Sand” is as 
fascinating as it is important. The final chap- 
ters on the catacombs and sarcophagi and on 
the ancient churches are among the best in 
the book. 











Over two hundred superlatively beautiful 
illustrations are contained in this book. The 
text is enriched with a number of clear and 
useful maps. Not least of all, the beok is a 
model of careful and illuminating documenta- 
tion such as to kindle the admiration and evoke 
the gratitude of the scholar and careful stu- 
dent. At no point does the documentation stand 
in the way of the easy reading of the text. 
From beginning to end excellent quotations are 
given from the inscriptions and other archaeo- 
logical remains. This device of citing the most 
relevant lines from the monuments from the 
earliest to the iatest times, together with the 
vivid illustrative material and the concrete his- 
torical outline, produces a telling effect. We 
have been fortunate in the number of excel- 
lent books on archaeology which have come 
from our American press in recent years. This 
new book by Professor Finegan belongs to the 
best of these. One is glad to add that the pub- 
lishers have spared no pains in producing a 
work that is a model of the printer’s craft. 

James MuILENBURG 


His Body The Church. By W. Norman Pitten- 
ger. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1945. 158 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Pittenger’s Bohlen Lectures for 1945 as- 
sume his Christological treatment in Christ and 
Christian Faith (New York: Round Table 
Press, 1941). They attempt “to state as clearly 
as may be, and with full recognition of the tre- 
mendous contributions gained from the more 
strictly Protestant bodies, what seems to many 
of us the essential Catholic position as regards 
the Church and the ministry.” 

The author’s avowed purpose is “to state 
nothing new; it is, rather, to state the old 
truth of the one holy catholic and apostolic 
Church in a new way—thus being loyal . . . to 
the famous dictum . .. non nova sed nove.” 

Dr. Pittenger is writing as an Anglo-Catholic. 
His book is an addition to the literature of the 
ecumenical movement in that it redefines the 
Anglo-Catholic position relative to churches 
and the Church. Under the two figures of con- 
centric circles and a city with its suburbs, Dr. 
Pittenger describes the characteristics of those 
historical communions which have belonged to 
“the mainstream of historic Christianity.”” The 
Lambeth Quadrilateral is paralleled by the au- 
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thor’s summary of these characteristics, the 
pronouncement concerning the Holy Scriptures 
being assumed as basic to the others. The sum- 
mary is fourfold: the Nicean and “other creeds 
which go with it”, the Eucharist as the central 
act of Christian worship, the distinctive quality 
of Christian living, and the articulated order 
of the ministry as historically developed. 

There is a great deal in this volume which 
will reward a thoughtful reader. Some parts are 
arresting as having a devotional quality. The 
question will remain, however, whether this 
“frank and charitable presentation of a posi- 
tion” will aid materially in solving the prob- 
lems which concern Christian union. It is 
questionable whether the renewed interest in 
liturgy in certain Protestant communions would 
guarantee what Dr. Pittenger calls “appropriate 
liturgical action”. The book was instructive to 
me in clarifying the reasons why Anglo-Catho- 
lics and Protestants in one community I know 
well cannot cooperate in anything more signifi- 
cant than a high school graduation program. I 
am well aware that this condition is not univer- 
sally true, but it is still true in many commu- 
nities. 

The book is especially interesting in showing 
the affinity between Anglo-Catholic and East- 
ern Orthodox conceptions (pages 48, 52, 131, 
for example). Emphasis is placed upon the con- 
cepts inherent in the Russian words sobornost 
and soborny, among which is “fellowship-in- 
love”. Special attention must also be directed 
to five paragraphs (pages 83, 84) which de- 
velop the author’s thought regarding the Pap- 
acy in a unified Christendom. As occupying “‘a 
supreme place inter pares”, says Dr. Pittenger, 
the Pope “could well serve as the mouthpiece 
of the Christian consciousness, as it enters into 
the meaning of the Christian revelation more 
and more deeply in succeeding ages.” 

Little criticism of a protesting sort may be 
offered since one must take seriously the Anglo- 
Catholic point of reference. However, there is, 
in the final chapter, a dogged insistence on 
ministerial separation from other than priestly 
interests; evangelicals will protest, and many 
will conclude that the ideal of the “Body of 
Christ” has absorbed the practical world vision 
of the Church. What of the Church’s actual 
leadership in a perplexed and suffering world? 
The Church must be the Church, says Dr. 
Pittenger, and God will take care of the rest. 

Cuar.es R. SwEET 
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The Sikhs. A Study in Comparative Religion. 
By John Clark Archer. Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 353 pp. $3.75. 


Sikhism was a movement of reform within 
Hinduism which appeared at much the same 
time as Luther preached his reform within 
Roman Catholicism. Like Lutheranism it found 
itself compelled to organize, and is now a rec- 
ognized religious community in India, with its 
own special places of worship, its own Scrip- 
ture, its own communal organization, and its 
own peculiar sects within its community. No 
one who has visited the famous “Gulden Tem- 
ple” at Amritsar can ever forget the impres- 
sion of bibliolatry conveyed by the Sikh ex- 
* treme reverence for their holy Scripture, the 
Granth, and no tourist in the British Colonies 
in the East is ever likely to lose his sense of the 
contribution the stalwart Sikhs make to the 
life of those communities. 

The present volume seems to be the result of 
a recent sojourn among Sikh centres in India, 
which made possible personal contact with a 
number of leading Sikh personalities, discussion 
with them of many matters connected with 
their history and their interpretation of their 
faith, and leisure to work over the literature in 
English on this community. The result is a 
book which is hard to describe. It is partly like 
a travelogue, partly the author’s musings on re- 
ligion and religions—musings heavily overladen 
with platitudes—partly a recounting of the 
very well known facts of the history of the 
Sikh movement and its sects, partly an estima- 
tion of the relationships Sikhism has had and 
still has with the other religious communities 
in India. It is chronological in its treatment, 
beginning with the work of Nanak, the found- 
er, and his curious ideas of a syncretism of re- 
ligion, and ending with an account of the pres- 
ent situation of the Sikh community in mod- 
ern India, where its contribution as a commu- 
nity, though hardly as a religion, may be of 
great significance for the future. The subtitle 
of the book is likely to be misleading, for its 
scholarly contribution to Comparative Religion 
is nil, and all the author means by it is that in 
his treatment of the history of the Sikh move- 
ment he has constant reference to its relations 
to Hinduism, Islam, etc., as these were con- 
nected with the various phases of its develop- 
ment. 

The great defect of the book is the inade- 
quacy of the author’s linguistic equipment, and 


this is the more serious as the book gives the 
impression on the surface of great linguistic 
competence by the constant use of translitera- 
tion of Oriental words and phrases and their 
interpretation. All this linguistic material, how- 
ever, has to be taken with the greatest caution, 
for frequently it is quite inaccurate, and some- 
times fantastically so, as for example, on p. 
100, where a phrase from the Muslim call to 
prayer “Muhammad is the messenger of Al- 
lah”, is transliterated in a form which makes 
it say “Muhammad the messenger is my God.” 

The author is at his best when he is telling 
of the things he has himself seen and heard 
among the Sikhs, and at his worst when specu- 
lating and philosophising about religion, as in 
the concluding pages of the work. His illustra- 
tions from his own photographs are superb. 
The Sikhs are a growing community who de- 
serve to be studied, and this book may well 
serve to rouse an interest in them and have a 
use as an introduction to the more serious 
works on the subject. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 


Thy Health Shall Spring Forth. By Russell 
Dicks. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 61 pp. 
$1.25. 


This latest book from the increasingly pro- 
lific pen of Russell Dicks is a collection of 
meditations and prayers for the use of the sick. 
Its core is a sixteen page article on “God and 
Health” which many will find both informa- 
tive and encouraging. There is a real effort to 
reach both the pious and the cynical, but the 
work will of necessity be most valuable to 
those who approach it with the firm basic 
faith that God can be persuaded to minister to 
the needs of men. The prayers are for the most 
part a healthy mixture of direct petition, 
thanksgiving, and commitment; the medita- 
tions are warm and simple. 

The chief disadvantage of the book, in spite 
of its small size, is the wealth of largely un- 
connected material. This makes it most useful 
as a reference book. Only a few of the 27 sec- 
tions it contains would be useful to any one 
patient, and the cost of the book makes it im- 
possible for most ministers to leave one in 
every sick room he serves. The author would 
more nearly meet the need he set out to fill if 
the sections were each printed separately in 
inexpensive format. 

GLENN MarTIN 
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Greet the Man. By Harold Wilke. (UTS ’39). 
Philadelphia; Christian Education Press, 
1945, 218 pp. $1.50. 


In this book the author tells us with rare in- 
sight how we can and cannot help the war- 
wounded. Unlike too many books on veterans, 
this is not written by an armchair advisor; it 
is written by a man whose mature experience 
in life illuminates our darkness by clearly de- 
scribing the thoughts and feelings of handi- 
capped living. This is possible because Harold 
Wilke was born without arms; because he has 
a creative mind and has studied his own feel- 
ings and responses; because he has developed 
deft ways of performing nearly all the activ- 
ities which the ordinary man can perform; and 
because he has a rich experience in a Christian 
ministry to both the parish and the sick. 

The author has written the book for two 
groups: those who will help others, such as 
ministers, chaplains, social workers and other 
community leaders; and for those who have 
wounded men in their family circles or among 
their relatives or close friends. One cannot over- 
look the third group in relations with whom 
the author has given and received so much— 
the wounded in our military hospitals. 

Greet the Man begins with the story of the 
author’s life—short vignettes that show his real 
person. The following chapters trace the vari- 
ous wounds of this war, from their origin, to 
the hospital, and finally to the “welcome home” 
and community life. One of them is written on 
every page of the book: “Men want to be whole 
and independent, and they want others to rec- 
ognize that!” Toward the, fulfillment of that 
right, Mr. Wilke suggests techniques for attain- 
ing healthy personal relations with war- 
wounded. 

The book impressed me because of two qual- 
ities. It avoids the mistake of making people 
overconscious of the returning wounded. Mr. 
Wilke accomplishes this by always including 
both the veterag’s and the reader’s basic reac- 
tions; and he does this with a real touch of 
humor which pervades all, even in the midst of 
the tragic. In this way we are led to a more 
natural and spontaneous life with those who 
have been physically and emotionally wounded 
in the war. We do not give pity or overcheeri- 
ness; we accept them at face value, on personal 
terms, knowing their thoughts and feelings and 
our thoughts and feelings; and this leads us to 
do and to refrain from doing. 
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Equally important in Mr. Wilke’s mind is 
the place of the church in the midst of this 
healing process. The man of God has the re- 
sponsibility of drawing together and helping to 
develop the patient’s whole personality. “He is 
the person, who, like the wheelwright, fits the 
rim on the wheel with its many spokes, and 
shrinks the hoop of steel to hold it all together 
and make it load and road worthy.” In all 
work with service men one must retain the 
Christian point of view, that they are not prob- 
lems, but persons facing the greatest problem— 
salvation. 

This is a practical book in the best sense of 
the word. It is written in such a way that it is 
helpful to the layman and pastor who are gen- 
uinely concerned with the role of the church 
and the wounds of the body and spirit. Each 
will learn how to be helpful and what Chris- 
tianity means when applied to the concerns and 
difficulties of life. In addition to the explana- 
tion of practical suggestions, resources in the 
form of additional reading are given. 

In a day when there is a profusion of words 
about the war-wounded, about the emotional 
and mental disorders of daily life, it is invalu- 
able to read a volume in which the Christian 
faith assumes a responsibility for binding up 
the wounds of all men; affirms the fact that 
life is one; carries the hope and assurance of 
healing; and makes the demand for peace, com- 
passion and justice. 

RosBert APPLEYARD 


Divine Invasion. Lententide Sermons. Edited by 
Paul Zeller Strodach. Philadelphia: The Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1946. 208 pp. $2.00. 
Valuable as this book is for the minister, let 

it be noted that it will be of no less value to 
every layman. Our forefathers thought it fit- 
ting for Sunday to be generously filled with a 
“reading and repeating of sermons.” It is a 
habit our Protestant tradition has lost to its 
jeopardy. It is increasingly plain that Christian 
living can be sustained only when strengthened 
by steady habits of reading and thinking with- 
in the Christian frame of reference. This vol- 
ume is an excellent one with which to begin to 
renew those habits. 

Beginning with the third Sunday before 
Lent, sermons appropriate to each succeeding 
Sunday through Easter and the days of Holy 
week, are included in the book. They all de- 
serve and require thoughtful reading. Each 
sermon deals with a deep Christian truth. 








Dr. Rudolph Schultz, on Septuagesima, 
brings a forceful reminder of our need to 
“abide in Christ”. It is the only way to achieve 
salvation. What does salvation do? It trans- 
forms the already gifted into instruments of 
greater power, it enables the suffering to over- 
come their suffering. No one is free of the need 
for salvation. By the same token all of us need 
to increase the degree in which we “abide in 
Christ”. It is this requirement of life on which 
our minds must be centered during Lent. Just 
now the world’s immediate problems and needs 
hover so close to each of us that we are tempted 
to abide in them, forgetting our higher alle- 
giance to Christ. Our most urgent present con- 
cern must be to attend church, to surround 
ourselves with spiritual forces. Then we will 
continue to abide in Christ, and so abiding, 
will be guided and inspired by God in our ac- 
tions. Having this we will need no other 
blessings. 

Under the title “Productive Penitence”, for 
Invocavit, Thomas B. Kline emphasizes that re- 
pentence is an opportunity. Some, seeing it as 
a burden, sink into despair or cynicism, as 
Judas did. Others, like the Prodigal Son, know 
that the sense of sin is God’s way of telling us 
that we need Him. They reach out to God, re- 
ceive His pardon, and walk in His strength. 
This is productive penitence. 

The Cross is the theme of the welcome ser- 
mon by Dr. Paul Scherer for Good Friday. 
Hard-hitting as always, he speaks of the time- 
lessness of the Cross. “It fitted into the Jewish 
landscape and it fits ours.” The mad impulses 
which led Jewish leaders to do away with Jesus 
have not been left behind in history. They are 
present among us today: pride, worship of tra- 
dition, prejudice. Yet where do we find forces 
of good equal in intensity to the power of these 
present evils? They are alarmingly absent. As 
long as they are, Jesus will continue to be 
crucified by men. 

The revealing sermon on Judas by Dr. J. 
Harold Mumper will reward every reader, lay 
or clerical. All contributors to this volume— 
and there are eighteen in all— are Lutheran 
preachers. Their homiletic abilities are ob- 
viously abetted by literary as well as scholarly 
gifts. The appearance of this book ought not 
to be restricted to the Lenten Reading Table. 
It is filled with the “Good News” which knows 
no season. It carries the authoritative kind of 
Christian instruction of which we stand in 
continual need. Paut FREED 


The New Modernism. By Cornelius Van Til. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, 1946. 384 pp. $3.75. 
Dr. Van Til of the Westminster Theological 

Seminary makes a critical analysis of Barth and 

Brunner to prove that they are neo-liberals. His 

thesis, which is conditioned by his own thor- 

ough-going fundamentalism is as follows: “By 
an essentially modern theology we mean a the- 
ology which, like modern critical and dialecti- 
cal philosophy, seeks to be activistic and anti- 
metaphysical at all costs. God is said to be 
exhaustively expressed in his revelation. The 
idea of an antecedent being, who has antece- 
dent thought and who therefore by His self- 
contained counsel determines whatsoever comes 
to pass, is abhorrent to both Barth and 

Brunner.” 

The argument proceeds. The theology of cri- 
sis is built upon four influences: (1) the criti- 
cal epistemology of Kant, (2) the dialecticism 
of Kierkegaard, (3) the concept of Urge- 
schichte in which “the differentiations of his- 
toric Christianity are reduced from constitu- 
tive to limiting concepts”, and (4) the philos- 
ophy of existence. With a thorough catalogue 
of the sources and abundant documentation he 
attempts to show genetically that Barth and 
Brunner have consistently relied upon these 
conceptions in varying permutations and com- 
binations. Even after the “civil war” of 1927 
occasioned by the question of the relation of 
Christianity to the general consciousness of 
man, he maintains that no basic “return to the 
orthodox faith” has taken place with either one 
of the protagonists. “Throughout the whole 
debate both Barth and Brunner remained faith- 
ful to the principles of criticism. Barth stressed 
the novelty aspect and Brunner stressed the 
permanence aspect of Reality, but both re- 
tained the idea of the correlativity between 
pure contingency and pure or formal ration- 
ality.” 

Then follows a systematic comparison of 
their doctrines of the church, of ethics, and of 
eschatology, in which they are accused—like 
the consciousness theologians against which 
they claimed to protest—of “reducing the rev- 
elation of the God of history to the ideals of 
the self-sufficient man.” A warning concludes 
the study. “The danger is rather that ortho- 
dox Christians in spite of much experience with 
camouflage, will once more permit the wolf to 
enter their home and that to their own de- 
struction.” 
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FOUNDATIONS for RECONSTRUCTION 
Elton Trueblood 


RosBert MayNarp Hutcuins says: “Mr. Trueblood’s new 
book should convince any reader that the principles which can 
guide man in his struggle for peace on earth are the same 
today as they were when Moses delivered the Ten Command- 
ments. Mr. Trueblood has stated these principles in posi- 
tive, not negative terms, and has explained them in such a 
way that the ‘average man’ cannot fail to get the point. And 
the point is one of the most important things in the world.” 


THE UNITED STATES 
MOVES ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC 
Kenneth Scott Latourette 


How did we get there and how 
long will we stay? Authoritative 
answers by the author of A His- 
tory of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Recently published. 
$2.00 


Just Published 


THE PEACE 
THAT IS LEFT 


Emile Cammaerts 


Nine discerning reflections on 
true peace by the author of Upon 
This Rock. Each attempts to un- 
derstand a prevailing attitude 
toward peace and includes a 
prayer for direction and help. 
$2.00 


$1.00 


RELIGION 
IN 
RUSSIA 


Robert Pierce Casey 
The first balanced and thorough- 


going report and summary of 

religion, past, present and future 

in Russia. Recently published. 
$2.00 


To be published May 22 


BEST SERMONS 
1946 Edition 
Edited by G. Paul Butler 


From three faiths and the entire 
world, the cream of preaching 
during the crucial years of 1944- 
45 has been assembled here. Out 
of 5,674 sermons submitted, 52 
sermons were chosen. With a 
topical index. $2.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The book is a useful historical survey of the 
writings of Barth and Brunner, but unfortu- 
nately it is vitiated from the interpretative 
point of view for those who do not share the 
author’s presuppositions. There is a note of 
hysteria and even fanaticism in some of the 
metaphors drawn from fascism and applied to 
the subject matter. The book will probably 
mark the decisive parting of the ways between 
fundamentalist and dialectical theologians in 
this country. It is worth the attention of lib- 
eral theologians who have tended often to 
identify these “schools”. 

Barth is chastised thus for his reply to the 
“friends of the speaking serpent” in the Neth- 
erlands: “Of course he could believe in no such 
thing as a speaking serpent. A real speaking ser- 
pent would involve the direct revelation of 
God in history.” One understands why all cows 
look black at night. 

Dr. Van Til conclusively demonstrates the 
need for the rejection of the descriptive title 
“‘neo-orthodox” for the theologians of crisis. 
Barth and Brunner do not propose a return to 
fundamentalism, but in assessing the dimensions 
of the gulf which divides his thought from 
theirs, by the foreshortening of his perspective, 
he fails to see the gulf that also divides Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Brunner from the “conscious- 
ness theologians”. The line of argument by 
which he identifies these men resides in the 
special meaning he gives to “immanence” and 
the “autonomous man”, but it can readily be 
turned against himself. Indeed both Schleierma- 
cher and Van Til share a desire to possess the 
revelation, to get a grip upon God. In this at- 
titude they belong in Luther’s terms to the 
theologia gloriae rather than to the theologia 
crucis. Van Til seems to sense this affinity for 
he says (p. 189) that “‘dialecticism is more 
basically hostile to orthodoxy than was even 
the Modernism of Schleiermacher.” 

Van Til misunderstands the dialectical prin- 
ciple of the Divine-Human Encounter when 
he says (p. 266), “God, says Brunner, must be 
thought of as identical with His revelation”, 
and (p. 376) “Brunner’s Divine-Human En- 
counter stands for nothing more than the idea 
of human progress from Chaos to Parnassus.” 
This misrepresentation is based upon a deeper 
failure to interpret the contrast between Hegel 
and Kierkegaard (p. 54): “Kierkegaard sought 
to cure what he called Hegel’s rationalism by 
an administration of still more irrationalism; 


but in order to make this administration, he 
must himself be a still greater rationalist than 
Hegel was.” 

Wu J. Woir 


What Religion Is and Does. By Horace T. 
Houf. New York: Harpers, 1935, revised 
1945. 413 pp. $3.00. 


In this study the author’s purpose is to 
portray generic religion in terms of its in- 
herent nature and its activity. This is coupled 
with an analytical survey of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion. 

The changes in modern life are significant 
for religion. The industrial age has changed 
our habit patterns. Increased knowledge in 
physics, biology, psychology and the social 
sciences has not only raised a number of 
problems for but has made many contributions 
to religion. The problems are summed up in 
the various chapter titles as: “The Ethics of 
Belief,” “Religion and Science,” “Evolution 
and Man’s Origin,” “What is God Like?” 
“Concerning Prayer,” and “The Hope of Im- 
mortality.” Skillful use is made of great 
scientific, philosophical and theological 
sources. The author writes admittedly from 
the theistic viewpoint as defined by Gerald 
Birney Smith, “Theism is an interpretation of 
the universe in terms of a philosophy which 
makes it possible for man to believe in a cos- 
mic support of his ideals and values.” 

Dr. Houf believes that the tension between 
modern religious thought and science is not 
irresolvable if we faithfully seek to under- 
stand both sides. His study of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion is made in a positive man- 
ner, but with no hesitancy in offering con- 
structive criticism; for example, some weak- 
nesses of the churches are frankly discussed 
(p. 324£f). 

This book grew out of the author’s teach- 
ing experience. Its best use will be as a 
text-book for introductory college courses in 
religion. For the advanced philosopher or 
theologian much of it is only review, but for 
the college student it serves to relate scien- 
tific inquiry to religious belief. It can well 
be read by the pastor who has college stu- 
dents in his congregation, as well as by 
those people who have never achieved a posi- 
tive understanding of religion. 

Vernon I, Flynn 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Its Making and Meaning 


ALBERT E. BARNETT 


yx Here is objective literary analysis at its best — 
the solid foundation on which the student, theologian, 
preacher, or individual Christian can build a modern 
application of these ancient writings. This volume is 
a concise introduction to the 27 New Testament books 
and offers a new understanding of their vital 
messages. 


It answers, so far as available data permit, six 
questions about each book of the New Testament: 
(1) Who was its author? (2) Who were the original 
readers? (3) When was it written? didthe author intendtoaccomplish? 
(4) Whcre wasit written? (5) What (6) In the light of the historically 
kind of situation occasioneditswrit- probableanswers tothese questions, 
ing,andwhatinviewofthatsituation, what is the author’s message? $2.50 


THE DEVIL AND GOD 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


yx Dr. Robinson maintains that the recognition of 
evil is the first step toward belief in God. Evil has 
two aspects, he points out: cosmic (not of man’s 
volition) and moral (occasioned by man’s sin). The 
problem of evil is a universal one. It is a serious 
business. For those who ask: “How can there be 
such a thing as evil in a world that is ruled by a 
tighteous and beneficent God if that God be all 
powerful?” Dr. Robinson discusses the nature and 
reality of evil, and makes it clear that God can help 
persong only through themselves. This book was written to be 
The problem for man, however, helpful to the average person, but 
is not so much that he will fail to is backed by thorough scholarship 
recognize evil as that he may and research. It is a vital treat- 
ultimately substitute faith in the ment of a subject that has not 
devil for faith in God. Man is a_ been dealt with at all adequately 
citizen of two worlds. in recent Christian writings. $1.00 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS ° NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
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The Nature of Maine: as Seen by a Teacher 
of Philosophy. By Marion J. Bradshaw 
(UTS’17). Bangor, Me., published by the 
author, 1945. 177 photographs and text. 
$5.00. 

Professor Bradshaw of Bangor Seminary has 
made and here gives us many photographs of 
surpassing excellence depicting all the char- 
acteristic aspects of Maine—mountain, lake, 
river, coast, island, forest, farm, town with 
houses and church. The accompanying text, 
as the author says, is not related to the illus- 
trations, except in the case of photographs 
showing the “Sunbeam,” the ship of the Maine 
Sea Coast Mission, on her errands of mercy 
among the islands. Professor Bradshaw writes 
brief discussions of themes in philosophy, re- 
ligion and politics, marked by interesting 
thought. The reader may be forgiven if he 
spends more time on the photographs. This re- 
viewer, who is another Maine enthusiast, knows 
of no collection of pictures of the state which 
approaches this in wise choice of subjects and 
faithful beautiful rendering. 

Rosert Hastincs NicHoLs 


All God’s Children. By Armond E. Cohen. 
New York: Macmillan, 1945. 104 pp. 
$1.50. 

This little book, popularly written, is pre- 
faced by a brief but succinct history of the 
Jewish race and is climaxed by an appeal for 
understanding the Zionist’s desire for a home- 
land in Palestine. In between, facts about the 
modern Jew are proffered and attitudes are ex- 
plained in an attempt to create better under- 
standing between the Jew and the Christian. 
Rabbi Cohen enlarges upon such situations as 
the historical basis of the Jewish preference for 
professional rather than manual work and the 
reason for Jewish clannishness. He describes 
such forms as a worship service in a synagogue 
and the celebration of a feast day in the home, 
and explodes some of the false notions about 
Jews being international plotters and commu- 
nists, and other vague and ungrounded ideas of 
their being generally agents of evil. 

His book covers a real need in the area of 
human relations where lack of knowledge and 
wrong information have bred fear and distrust 
on the part of not only Jews but of Christians 
as well. Besides being a very readable book for 
any open-minded person, it would also make 
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ideal discussion material for young people’s 
groups. It does well factually what Florence 
May Fitch’s book One God does graphically. 
Rabbi Cohen closes with the words “Let 
Jesus and Paul illumine your way; let Moses 
and Isaiah illumine mine. But let the road be 
same; let us walk together.” Of course, we 
concur. Yet we wonder if the Jew is not the 
poorer for insisting on this dichotomy, for not 
only is the Christian exposed to the life and 
records of Jesus and Paul, but to those of 
Moses and Isaiah as well. 
G. EstHer VopoLa 


My Quest for Freedom. By John M. Mecklin. 
New York: Scribner, 1945. 293 pp. $2.75. 


Many different sorts of people will get a lot 
of glee in reading this book. It will have an 
appeal to numerous people of various back- 
grounds and interests. Those who have fought 
the fight against Fundamentalism will enjoy 
the descriptions of his struggles; those who 
have taken into their souls the industrial tur- 
moil of our day will recognize a fellow-liberal; 
those who have known the battle for academic 
freedom will re-live scenes like those which he 
describes; and those who just like good biog- 
raphy will find here an enjoyable book. 

It is questionable whether the title of the 
book is too apt. Prof. Mecklin’s definitions of 
freedom might be considerably different from 
those reached by others. As a matter of fact, a 
better title might well be “My Reach for 
Emancipation.” 

The author tells in a short preface that when 
he retired from Dartmouth he had given a 
speech at a testimonial dinner given him by 
some of his students. Entitled “The Spiritual 
Odyssey of Mr. X.” this address was merely a 
hasty resume of his religious and academic pil- 
grtimage. These students petitioned him to 
elaborate the speech and publish it. The present 
book is the outcome. 

A Freudian analyst might well enjoy making 
a study of this life. The constant reactions, so 
essential to his well-being, he seemingly un- 
consciously reveals as being conditioned by 
early factors of childhood and youth. Born in 
the most primitive backwoods Southern Pres- 
byterian manse, he grows in the days of his 
boyhood in constant dislike of his life there 
and of his father’s narrowness, while con- 


stantly testifying to his Mother’s charm and 
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grace and largeness of spirit. From the local 
academy he went to a southern Church college 
where his main aim was to win a coveted Greek 
prize. The fascinating part of the story begins, 
however, with his arrival at the most im- 
portant seminary of American Presbyterianism. 
Here begins his life-long struggle with bigotry, 
narrowness of spirit and horizon, reaction. 

An exceedingly poor young minister, miser- 
able at trying to preach a word which he does 
not accept, he takes a church in the south. 
Soon, however, he meets the inevitable young 
widow. And what a difference a widow makes 
in the life of any minister! She persuades him 
to leave the ministry for further study abroad: 
the readers take it he didn’t need much per- 
suading—his needs were otherwise, and she was 
obviously willing and able to supply the 
wherewithal for the Wanderjahre. His analysis 
of Germany of the end of the last century is 
really one of the best parts of the book, and 
would be well worth reading even if the rest of 
the book were not read. 

On arrival at the Ph.D. status he returns to 
America to begin a long academic career. His 
first long appointment was at LaFayette Col- 
lege where Dr. Warfield was busily engaged in 
ferreting out heresy. Annoyance was first ex- 
pressed at the young professor when some of 
his ministerial students went to Union Semin- 
ary! But the annoyances mounted, and a really 
boisterous academic battle began. Mecklin was 
forced out, but the struggle resulted in the for- 
mation of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. The next years were spent at 
the University of Pittsburgh where he oddly 
suggests that he experienced complete academic 
freedom. His annoyances at the Pittsburgh 
Psyche were too great for his own comfort, so 
he accepted a call to Dartmouth for his re- 
maining years of service. 

These details given above are included 
frankly to induce someone else to read the 
book. It is a fascinating, if not at all profound, 
story of that period in which Fundamentalism 
saw its wane, acadefnic freedom was growing, 
raw industrialism had reached its zenith. It’s a 
gossipy sort of book, but anyone who has been 
in academic or religious life in the East will de- 
light at this writng. It doesn’t get very far, 
but it is a good description of the birth of a 
liberal. 

ApotrH H. BEHRENBERG 
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Those Of The Way. By Willard L. Sperry. 
New York: Harpers, 1945. 146 pp. $1.50. 
Willard L. Sperry speaks with seer-like in- 

sight and prophetic conviction in his short 
but trenchant book, Those of the Way. Be- 
cause of its lucid style and scholarly back- 
ground this volume will have an appeal 
to both “the intelligensia” and the ordinary 
layman. 

Planned for Lenten reading, it is aimed to 
help fellow-Christians to see more clearly the 
illuminated markers of the path to a more 
Christian way of life. Although there are 
only 146 pages, the scope of the “narrow 
way” is broad, and the light of its insights 
bright. His meditation on “The Unequal 
Way” casts a glow upon the problems of 
suffering. His “Highway of Habit” calls ‘or 
“habitual Christians.” His chapter on “The 
More Excellent Way” treats the finality and 
supremacy of Christianity toward other living 
faiths and gives the index to all for “the 
more excellent way.” 

Fortunate will be the reader of these thir- 
teen meditations, for their chief merit is that 
each one points to new vistas of the mind 
and heart and to the mood of deeper con- 
viction and prayer. 

Ministers will find Those of the Way most 
helpful because it is so suggestive. Along 
with the main theme, its numerous quota- 
tions and choice illustrations will open fresh 
areas of ideas to make real the Christian 
message. 

To an age imperiled by the fogs of the 
misty flats and held back by the drag of 
“The Uphill Way,” Dean Sperry of Harvard 
Divinity School calls for a positive and crea- 
tive repentance together with a zeal for “The 
Well-Worn Path,” on which the Christian 
has ever walked. At this Lenten season in 
this post-war year the way ahead for many 
a Christian will be to read Those of the Way 
and then join in the trek of those who follow 
on in the trail of the Pioneer of their faith. 

Burns BroDHEAD 


Jesus, The Carpenter’s Son. By Sophia L. Fahs. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1945. 160 pp. 
$2.00. 


In her latest book Mrs. Fahs presents a 
vivid portrait of Jesus against a genuine his- 
torical setting in which Jesus carried on his 
work. The author’s keen imagination is at 
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Discerning the Sign 
of the Times 


Sermons for Today and Tomorrow 


The titles of the ten “sermonic essays” which make up 
this book are:—Discerning the Signs of the Times; Anger 
and Forgivneess; The Age Between Nations; The City 
Which Hath Foundations; Today, Tomorrow and the 
Eternal; Humour and Faith; The Power and Weakness of 
God; Mystery and Meaning; The Peace of God. 


They are based upon sermons actually preached in 
American colleges and universities; but they were not 
written until after delivery. Considerable new material 
has been added to them, and there has been elaboration of 
theoretical points in frequent instances. 


With the originality and perception which distinguish 
all Dr. Niebuhr’s writings, he here shows the particular 
need today for the Christian Gospel if mankind is to main- 
tain its sanity and its sense of the meaning of existence.— 

$2.50 


at your bookstore 
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its height in the early chapters for which 
there is no Biblical basis. Jesus’ boyhood and 
family life is convincingly presented, though 
one feels the influence of the modern ideal 
of children thinking for themselves. 

Mrs. Fahs succeeds in making Jesus a lad 
acceptable to the age group (ten to fifteen) 
for which she writes, both by the type of 
character she represents him to be, and by her 
captivating style. To those inquisitive minds 
that look for an explanation and an answer 
to the many gaps in the Biblical narratives 
this book comes as a welcome answer. To 
those who have retained the simple wonder 
of a child’s faith this book will be a bit dis- 
turbing. The unknown and mysterious is made 
commonplace and reasonable. 

This book finally must be evaluated, not 
on the basis of its style and illustrations 
(which are beyond reproach) nor on the 
basis of its appeal to children (for this it 
certainly has), but on its interpretation of 
Jesus and his teaching. Jesus is represented 
as teaching in a way different from the 
scribes—not because he has ‘authority’ such 
as comes from God above—but because he 
thought things through and reasoned with 
his hearers and always presented the reason- 
able answers. The Kingdom of God is spoken 
of in terms of growth, a slow change taking 
place springing from small beginnings. While 
Mrs. Fahs succeeds in capturing the spirit 
of the Biblical age in much of the life and 
customs presented, in this concept as well as 
that of Jesus himself (which are really of 
central importance) the historical interpreta- 
tion is lacking. 

Each one must decide for himself whether 
an accurate historical incerpretation is the 
more important or whether its appeal to child- 
ren outweighs it. Why can not we once find 
both? 

Cora Kuck 


Can These Bones Live? By Roger Babson and 
Dudley Zuver. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1945. 254 pp. $2.00. 


In this deserved criticism of organized reli- 
gion, the authors suggest and urge radical 
measures for reviving the Body of Christ—the 
Church. ; 

Roger Babson and Dudley Zuver are, re- 
spectively, a businessman-economist and a theo- 
logian who in combination as co-authors are 
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not as startling as their attack upon the secu- 
larisms of modern life. It is their belief that 
our concepts of business enterprise, political 
customs and practice, and the sovereign state 
are all outgrowths of the type of religion now 
being fostered by all churches. 

The most deadly evil besetting genuine re- 
ligion is the unobtrusive good man, whose cloak 
of “idealism” is merely disguise for the false 
religion which he parades. The true religion 
which should pervade him can only be had 
through striving to know and practice the Will 
of God in his life. 

All of the activities of the contemporary 
church, including missions, education, paro- 
chial work, and so on, are criticized from this 
point of view. No institution existing can be 
said to be free from the secularisms of modern 
society. However, the authors believe that the 
true Church is ideally possible on earth, and in 
this assumption they commit the essential fal- 
lacy of supposing that the Kingdom of God 
can come within time and history. They fail 
to take into account the conditions of the hu- 
man situation and the finite conditions~ of 
even the highest reaches of man’s religious as- 
pirations. 

It is true that evils persisting in the cancer- 
ous flaws of Church and State need and must 
have the surgery and animus of a revitalized 
and revitalizing religion. More accurately, the 
authors are right in prophesying the revolu- 
tionary changes in human affairs should all men 
have the heart to obey the Ten Command- 
ments; truly, we can agree that such an event 
would be that “grand consummation” of man- 
kind’s being reborn to which the authors 
allude. 

But the authors display the lack of a pro- 
found understanding of the human situation in 
their supposition that the restoration of reli- 
gion to the Church would bring about the City 
of God within the span of time and history. 
They display a too simple manipulation of the 
Law of Love into the practical structures of 
Power and Politics. The book incisively criti- 
cizes the Church of today, but it naively as- 
sumes the possibility of the perfect man, ac- 
tualized within and under the conditions of his 
finite being. It overlooks, and seems to be un- 
aware of, the essential religious insight that 
man is always a sinner continually in need of 
the grace of God. 

Susan Grsson 














THE RIVER JORDAN 


Being an Illustrated Account of Earth’s Most Storied River 
by Nelson Glueck 


“For those who read this book, the river, its 
valley, the ancient cities along its course, 
and the events of sacred history which occur- 
red there will all be vividly real . . . Not 
least among the attractive features of the 
volume is the extraordinary collection of 
photographs with which it is illustrated. 
Text and illustrations together make the 
: book a veritable treasure for all who love 
PRESBYTERIAN _ the Bible and the Holy Land.” 





BOOK STORE Dr. Millar Burrows, Yale Divinity School 
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New York 10, N. Y. $3.50 














GUILT AND REDEMPTION 


(1945 Sprunt Lectures) 
by LEWIS J. SHERRILL $2.50 
January Selection of the Pulpit Book Club 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL 





Minister and layman alike will find here much of personal inspiration and count- 
less suggestions for helping others with those everyday personal problems which 
must be faced and overcome if one is to realize his full Christian personality. 
Dr. Sherrill outlines graphically, and his illustrations vividly reinforce his discus- 
sion of the ways in which anxiety, hostility, and guilt display themselves in 
our daily living. Holding up the Christ-way for our salvation, he has produced 
more than a book — he has suggested the way toward triumphant Christian living. 
Dr. Sherrill is on the faculty of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary and the author 
of many books. 
Order from your bookseller or 
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“DR. JOHN EWING”’ — The two decades after 
the election of Dr. John Ewing, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, as President of the Fund 
in 1767, were most difficult. The Revolutionary 
War broug’ P y and the un- 
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phantly from every other era of war financing in 
the history of America. 


Tus runp, which has withstood every 
economic crisis in our national life and has 
served the clergy generously and faithfully 
through more than 228 years recommends, out 
of its abundant experience with a minister’s 
financial problems, life insurance as the most 
practieal way to combat inflation and provide 
financial security in the Post-War World. 


For information about your life insurance write: 
THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 
The First Life Insurance 


Company in America — 
The Oldest in the World 





POUNDED 1717 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
New England Office: 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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